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PREFACE. 



The subject of Free Education suffers under two serious 
disadvantages, which tend to bias unfavourably the public 
judgment. In the first place, the ever-increasing claims 
of the Education Department upon the taxpayer, together 
with the gourd-like growth of School Board claims upon 
the ratepayer, try the public patience to a degree which 
reaches the point of alarm, when further millions are 
asked for in order to free our elementary schools from 
the payment of fees. In the second place, Free Education 
has, unfortunately, been made a party cry, and, as a 
consequence, the advocates of the fee system come to the 
discussion of the question with the appearance of party 
feeling and a lack of sympathy for the poor. The Conserva- 
tive instinct that leads us along the old ways which have 
served us well in the past, until we see our way clear to 
something better, thus plays as it were into the hands of 
extremists, and gives to destructives a seeming monopoly 
of sentiment and sympathy for distress. If there is any 
one subject that should be lifted out of the sphere of 
party politics it is that of national education, the influence 
of which is universal and permeates every grade of society 
and every individual citizen. The example of our clergy, 
who, Conservative by tradition, office, habit, and feeling, 
nobly bore, for generations before the era of School Bmk&^ 
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the nearly exclusive charge of primary education, and 
who still accept a major responsibility, is sufficient to 
convince us that the fee system interests other classes 
than that of the ' horny-handed sons of toil/ whom it is 
proposed to relieve from payment. How many an earnest 
parson finds the cost of his school an enduring burden 
upon his humble resources, from which he cannot if he 
would, and would not if he could, be relieved? A generous 
Treasury grant to take the place of the pittance which he, 
with the utmost difficulty, collects from the hinds, would 
widen the area of the blessings he sheds upon his youthful 
charge, remove constant anxiety from his mind and life, 
and cause his heart to rejoice. 

Lord Sherbrooke's pregnant advice on the occasion of 
a former political enfranchisement of the people falls 
with redoubled force at this juncture, when the rural vote 
has been put on an equality with the urban vote, and two 
million electors, whom it is not harsh to say are not the 
best informed of our citizens, have been placed upon the 
Register. To 'educate our masters/ means more now 
than when the oracle spoke. To extend the field of 
elementary education brings us, as many alarmed minds 
believe, perilously near to a system of free schools. 
Whether the principle is approved or not, the thought is 
very generally entertained that we are advancing rapidly 
on the road to free education. It is opportune, therefore, 
to say the least, to learn something of the rationale of 
school fees; to set forth the arguments, favourable or 
adverse, to their retention; and to form some settled judg- 
ment as to whether the dangers or disadvantages of a free- 
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~_. school system arc real or imaginary. The public mind is 
t not prepared for a leap in the dark, nor blindly to accept 
e an indefinite fiscal responsibility. The sine qud non of a 
i- free-school system is, and must be, that it shall not 

materially add to the public burdens, while it shall 
* advance the great cause of national education and carry 
L£ its blessings, more thoroughly than heretofore, to the very 
u roots of society. We have no public lands to apportion 
? for educational revenues, no permanent surplus funds to 
i draw upon for the purpose, no desire to allocate any 
I percentage as a settled charge upon the annual national 
, income. We must accept the conditions of an old state 

and meet from current resources current liabilities. Fi- 
f nancial economy is thus enforced as one of the vital factors 
■ in the free-school problem, the solution of which will be 
» reached with the greater facility the more clearly it is 

proved that, in order to carry out the principle, it needs 

rather the judicious redistribution of our educational 

burdens than the imposition of new ones. 
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ARGUMENTS FOR FEES. 

Parliamekt has decreed that every British child shall be 
educated. The Commonwealth claims the best -developed faculties 
of all its children. The liberty of the subject to do what he likes 
with his own, in so far as his offspring is concerned, is set at 
nought. His vested right to the gutter for his children's free 
school is disallowed. It is now penal to let them grow up adepts 
at thieving, to provide even their own father with beer. A 
generation of waifs and strays, w ith the gentlemanly prospect of 
Jiving without work, are made by a law, in which they had no 
voice, to earn their bread honestly and pay taxes, instead of 
living, like cannibals, on their fellow-creatures. Parliament has 
further ordained that the hapless parents shall pay a weekly fea 
for the blessing thrust upon them. Philosophical Radicals have 
ventured to put in a plea for free education as a national birth- 
right but have been vociferously silenced by the wise. 

Since the law has taken over the control of national edu- 
cation, and conferred the birthright of being educated, m 
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new -bora citizen, free teaching and training seem to follow as the 
logical corollary of imperial action, being, as it is, the sole means- 
whereby the right can reach the masses whom it is specially 
meant to bless. The State should he no respecter of persons,, 
and therefore should make no class distinctions, which it imme- 
diately does make by the enforcement of fees, and still more by 
any system of graduated fees. 

At the first brush there appears an incongruity in linking 
compulsory payments on to compulsory education; an Incon- 
gruity the more glaring in a system which extinguished by a 
vote, school subscription-lists of indefinite amount, the voluntary 
tribute of benevolence to the education of the poor. Only 
enthusiasts will pay out of both pockets, an impost, and for a 
hobby* There cannot be a doubt that more has been relin- 
quished and sacrificed in voluntary subscriptions for the support 
of schools, than is clung to so pertinaciously in school pence. 

Indeed the arguments for fees in schools for the poor depend 
a good deal on vehemence of utterance. First in the field is con- 
sideration for the patient ratepayer. The element of fees is 
important in the cost of national education. If, then, the rates 
may be reduced, without fees, while education shall be improved, 
the point of this argument is blunted or broken. Secondly, the 
individuals who receive the benefit should contribute to the cost. 
If, then, they already contribute, this second argument receives a 
considerable shaking. Thirdly, payment impresses the value of 
a privilege which, granted free, is held too lightly. Were, how- 
ever, the privilege any other commodity than education, were 
the recipient rich instead of poor, were the commodity forced 
where not wanted, and payment demanded by law, would 
* privilege ' be the right term to employ ? Thus a Lambeth can- 
didate for School-board membership states, in the address to hi* 
constituents : — 

4 Of Free Schools, as now proposed to be carried out, the 
ratepayers would undoubtedly become the victims by increased 



taxation; the ( Voluntary Schools would be greatly injured, if not 
k entirely destroyed ; the independence of the conscientious would 
be removed, and the unconscionable, idle, and dissolute parents 
f would alone be gainers. The really necessitous are relieved by 
the generous application of the remitting powers of the Board/ 

Let us analyse this extraordinary bit of oratorical declam- 
ation, 

t* It is at once assumed that we should l)e victims, not as 
ratepayers, but as taxpayers* Considering that the total fees 
received equal only a penny in the pound of the School-board 
rate, and tbat, spread over the whole community, the amount iB 
computed at a farthing or less, so far as the victims are con- 
cerned, the burden will scarcely grow into a question of life and 
death or even scare us. 

2. If the fees are to be made up by * increased taxation/ how 
are the Voluntary Schools, which will take their share of this 
taxation, to *be gTeatly injured, if not entirely destroyed?' 

3* Who are the 'conscientious' whose * independence 1 would 
be so easily removed ? What sort of conscientiousness must it 
be? The 'conscientious/ according to lesser lights, are just 
those whose independence cannot be removed, whether for a 
farthing or even a penny in the pound, 

4. 4 The unconscionable, idle, and dissolute parents, would 
alone be gainers. 7 'Gainers'?' How? Why, in getting their 
offspring educated. What a mercy ! Here we have the problem 
solved. Those parents whom we have failed, at enormous cost, 
to lay hold of T will at length, through Free Schools, get their 
children educated. The iniquity of the fathers shall no longer 
be visited upon the children. Who will grudge a farthing in the 
pound for a consummation so devoutly to be wished ? 

Let us pay our farthings like men, with open hand and heart, 
and if we cannot reclaim the adults, secure the children. What, 
however, about the honest poor; the doclc- labourer, with five 
children, on l^s. a-week ; the decent ^o^V ^Vi 
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poverty, and study every shift that may help them to save a 

penny ; the scores of miserable cases which every ' School -board 
man 1 could easily recount ? ' Oh ! * says our complacent candi- 
date, 1 the really necessitous are relieved by the generous applica- 
tion of the remitting powers of the Board/ Letting alone the 
dangerous principle of allowing any man or men to use public 
money for charitable purposes, with all the factitious importance 
of such authority, how are we to get at those really necessitous 
who are the very ones to suffer in silence and shrink out of sight? 
The only way is through threats and terror: for, though the 
humiliating recourse to the guardians or the local member does 
not involve pauper disqualification, it is and always will be, fully 
embued with the pauper taint. 

Such an address to the sordid feelings of the electors, not as 
men and women full of feeling for the welfare of the young, but 
ttolely as ratepayers, while it reflects the style of someother aspirants 
to 6ffice and power, offends, on every ground, against the canons 
of good taste and sound judgment, evinces an utter want of 
sympathy with the grand object of teaching and training the 
young, and betrays a lack of the true meaning of education. Not 
a word about better, only cheaper, schools. The question of 
Free Schools is political; the work of the School Board h 
administrative. A member's duty is to carry out the Act, 
whether under a free system or one hampered by fees, and to 
devote himself to its efficient administration. 

Let us declare, at the outset, that, in a sense, the ratepayers* 
grievance is not that of cost. They have well-founded suspicions 
that they do not get money's worth. They do not see results 
commensurate with the amount they pay. They were promised 
that a generation of universal education should transform the 
wastrels into law-abiding citizens; and our streets still swarm 
with rude, neglected, and ignorant children. Their true, just, 
and urgent grievance is, that the School Board has failed to 
make hs schools a desirable privilege which should be eagerly 



sought, while the expenditure has proceeded hy leaps and hounds, 
out of all proportion to the growing numbers taught, LittJe use 
listening to candidates while they vaguely declaim about cutting 
down the rates. Let it be put to them where they mean to lay 
the axe, and how they mean to wield the weapon. Cause them 
to show that they are real educationists and understand tlieir 
subject. Require of them to explain explicitly the means they 
have at command to improve the character of the education 
given, and how they propose to amend and rectify the grave 
errors of the past in wasteful administration? 

School-hoard errors have been mainly errors of principle. 
Errors of detail, costly as they have proved, are quite micro- 
scopic compared with errors of principle. If we cleared the 
Board and took on new 'hands/ they would fall into the 
same errors of detail. 'To err is human, to forgive divine/ 
Ratepayers would wilhngly prove the divine gift with which 
they are enibued, were forgiveness needed only in matters of 
detail. What if buildings have been a bad bargain ? What 
if the Shaftesbury has cost more thau we reckoned upon? 
We can rectify these trifles through experience and carefulness. 
While, however, we go on false principles, exceed the re- 
quirements of the law, and experimentalise on fancy projects 
long before we have earned out the mandates proper of the 
legislature, we abuse our trust by sins both of commission 
omission, inflict uncalled-for burdens on the patient rate- 
yers, and pursue a prodigal course, the extravagance of which 
inevitably swells with its indulgence. Such unprincipled waste 
is exemplified in filling our infant schools with babies under the 
age recognised by the Act, in giving bonuses to apprentice -pupils 
to learn their art, and in vain attempts to man the Navy, while 
better agencies are succeeding where we fail, and proving the 
interference of the School Board to be a work of supererogation. 
Katepayers are not opposed to free education. They are juHtly 
frightened at the Board expenditure, and still t&Stfe £\\^j^v^-s&. 
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the possible expenditure. They have only the past to go upon, 
and they mistrust and distrust their own representatives. They 
-want their member* to bring forth fruits meet for repentance, to 
alter a perfunctory for a philosophical policy, to keep within the 
four corners of their Act, to restrain the grandiose zeal which 
outruns discretion and looks quite askance at frugality. Hate- 
payers, laudably anxious for thrift without parsimony, are met 
by the spendthrift's fatally fallacious device of casting about for 
fresh means, by hook or by crook, of raising the wind. Members 
and ratepayers look through glasses of different sights. Members 
see their office magnified, and, whatever the funds at their com- 
mand, put forward the insolvent plea of * insufficiency of income 
to meet expenditure.' ' Ketrench and reform/ reply the rate- 
payers. 'No/ says the Board; 'there are funds to a large 
amount, which we are kept out of by the lawful owners, and 
which, if we could only got hold of, would give us room 
and verge enough to go our headlong course/ Then the Board 
tttarts its Endowments' Committee, or Commission, delivering to a 
junta of members the mandate to grab at other people's property. 
There are various sharp lawyers on the Board who could do a 
service to the ratepayers by pointing to the special clause in the 
Education Act which grafts on to the mission of the Board to 
educate the young this abortive but expensive 'scion.' This 
Endowments' Commission is altogether ultra vires; parlia- 
mentary, not Board business. 

Ratepayers cannot have faith in their old administrators, 
committed to so many false issues ; and other administrators are 
as yet untried. These are the horns of the dilemma on which we 
are fixed. Prove, clear as noonday, that the abolition of fees 
would be true and great economy, and doubts would, in the rate- 
payers' mind, still outweigh the advantage. 



ENFORCEMENT OF DUTY. 

A remarkable diversity of opinion prevails on the subject of 
free education amongst the Members and would-be Members of 
the London School Board, One authority on the subject is in 
favour of free education, because the ne'er-do-well, idle, drunken, 
mid thriftless, have got it already , and the law cannot be defended 
which rewards such people and punishes the honest and thrifty. 
A second ia not in favour of free education, which would involve 
the destruction of the Voluntary Schools, and is alarmed at the 
prospect of the enormous increase of the school-rate, A third 
thinks that ail who cannot afford to pay have, or can have, 
education free for asking. To excuse those who can pay would 
t*e both improvident and impolitic. A fourth considers that 
Voluntary Schools, which cost the ratepayers nothing, should 
be encouraged* A fifth is against free education at the expense 
of the ratepayers. A sixth would have a certain number of 
free schools open, to which children, excluded from the ordinary 
schools, might be admitted. A seventh approves of iiniversal, 
free, elementary education. An eighth will not support free 
schools until be sees what proposals the Government mean to bring 
forward. A ninth not only advocates free, unsectarian, and com- 
pulsory education for every child, but will move or support a 
motion that the parents shall be relieved from feeding their 
children into the bargain. 

Far more helplessly remarkable than the diversity of sentiment, 
promiscuously culled from the electioneering addresses, is the utter 
absence of any appreciation of the question really at issue. Not 
a thought for the children, whether they would be benefited ; not 
a word for education itself, whether, being free, it would be better 
or worse, that is, more or less effective to secure its great ends ; 
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but the selfish spirit solely, quibbling over who shall pay the 
cost. Insincerity as well as incapacity can he read between the 
lines of too many of these addresses, which are ill-baiteil traps to I 
catch votes, rather than the manifestoes of educationists who have 
the welfare of the young at heart. Sad to say their chances of , ( 
success are not hopeless, for they appeal to electors who equally 
lack knowledge of sterling education, who have shown a ctdpable f 
in difference to their rights of franchise, who have little faith 
inspired by the past, and less power to discriminate between a 
candidates. Electors, mostly without educational convictions, 
and discerning hardly a distinction amongst the candidates, are, 
when moved to trouble about recording a vote, led by specious- t 
phrases and promises of the active candidates, more than by the 
philosophic principles and reasoning of the few best fitted for 
their work. Happily, the law-abiding British citizen regards i 
the education of his children too highly to need enforcement 1 
of his duty to educate them. Law has been invoked to reach 
the neglected class of school age. The parents of theee un- 
fortunates care nothing for education, have managed to do 
without it for themselves, and would have their children do 
without it ; manoeuvre to resist the law, are callous to the un- 
welcome blessing. Compulsion is requisite to make them con- 
form. An army of officers is put into commission to hunt 
them tip and follow them from covert to covert. To force 
them to pay ftr what they hate, fear, despise, and resist, must 
grate against their honest feelings, and only on the htcus d -non 
iucendo principle can it convert their detestation to enthusiasm 
and gratitude. Indeed, if the ' million ' were unanimous in re- 
fusing information to the house-to-house schedulers, no law 
could extort the information, and the compulsory system wouM 
fall through from the inertia of passive resistance. The attempt 
to defeat the law is as common as snow in winter. A London l 
visitor during the recent scheduling reported the case of quite a 
decent widow, who asetired him placidly that there was not a 



child in the house, when two doors off he learnt that the house- 
was like a swarming warren, every room having its separate 
family. 

Evidence on behalf of the ratepayer and against the prin- 
ciple of gratuitous education, is valid and admissible only under 
one condition ; to wit, that the payment of school fees has advan- 
tages which seriously and materially outweigh apparent or real 
disadvantages. If, then, it can be proved that free education 
might be made to cost the community less than the system of 
compulsory payment, the last plank of the platform of school 
fees is taken away. Doubtless the ratepayers grievances are 
heavy, and his imposts unduly burdensome. Time was when 
he paid nothing for School Boards, and shifted on to private 
charity the whole cost of the education of the poor. He sub- 
mitted to the new precept with the cheerfulness dictated by 
his intelligence, in the belief that the end in view was good,, 
and that he would recoup himself in the diminished charges 
for police, prisons, unions, and asylums, consequent upon the 
rise of an educated generation trained to productive labour 
and respectable citizenship, instead of swelling the ranks of 
poverty, misery, vice, and crime. The halcyon days which 
he saw in a vision of faith, hope, and charity, have not yet 
arrived, though bright premonitions are not wanting, in the 
assurances of our magistracy, that juvenile crime has perceptibly 
decreased. Let us hasten to relieve the mind of the long -enduring- 
ratepayer, with whom, being in the same category, w f e all have a 
fellow-feeling. If free elementary education ever prevails in 
England, it ought not to be — it cannot be — a municipal or 
parochial charge; it muBt be an imperial charge, spread equit- 
ably over the whole community. If this is not the time for 
contracting but for expanding, then the sacrifice of school fees 
should be a cost home by the Government Otherwise it would 
unreasonably handicap localities; the poorer the neighbourhood 
the greater the burden. The incidence of rating has always been 
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anomalous. It remains so in face of the union of parishes for the 
equalisation of assessments. The incidence of taxation, on the 
other hand, would be imperceptibly adjusted by a grant In lien 
of fees* Thus the problem is narrowed to one of policy, not of 
finance* 

These facts dispose, at a stroke, of the election verbiage. The 
ratepayers will not be victims ; independence will not he removed; 
the dissolute will not he rewarded: the pauper penny will not 
humiliate; the honest poor will not suffer; Voluntary Schools 
will not be destroyed; the school -rate will not he increased: 
freedom from fees will not be improvident and impolitic ; separate 
castes will not be encouraged by degrading special schools for 
the very poorest; principles will not be deferred until Govern- 
ment details are formulated; and, lastly, feeding the children, 
which, when parental care fails and pauper aid is not in view, 
is the proper duty of benevolence, not of the ratepayers or the 
State, will not be involved. 



III, 

CHRISTIAN PRECEPTS AND CHRISTIAN PRACTICE. 

Coercive Legislation* 

1 The master of the house, being angry, said to his servant, 
Go out quickly into the streets and lanes of the city, and bring 
hither the poor, and the maimed, and the halt, and the blind. 
And the servant said, Lord, it is done as thou liast commanded, 
and vet there is room. And the Lord said unto the servant, 
Go out into the highways and hedges, and cornel them to 
come in, that my house may be filled. And, when my house 
shall be filled, then treat those whom thou bast compelled to come 
in all alike; but make them pay for the feast, some one price, some 
another, some Id., some Gt?,, some dd., according to their means, 
and what thou canst, enforce/ 
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The last sentence is not in the original, but is the emendation 
the Pundits, who, not having the fear before their eyes of the 
-Jtimony against 1 Any man if he shall add unto these things/ 
have improved upon the ancient wisdom which likened the king- 
dom of heaven unto a feast. 

"With this striking example of our Divine Master's teaching, 
lit perplexes an unbiassed observer how a Christian legislature, a 
C hristian clergy. Christian Boards, and Christian school managers, 
Oau lay the flattering unction to their souls that they play the 
t>art of pious philanthropists while spreading the banquet of 
"education, as a means of human enlightenment, delight, and 
Happiness, and then enforcing payment from the poor guests 
M'hom they invite by compulsion. 

The very word 1 education' is inconsistent with force. It 
implies leading or drawing by gentle means; a privilege and 
Enjoyment, not penal servitude under harsh taskmasters. Educa- 
tion, vaunted as a necessary of life, as vital to the well-being of 
the country ab to the individual, has been acceptal as a national 
tluty. The corollary is of mathematical exactness that education 
should be as free as the air we breathe, and that the cost, like 
that of all other imperial benefits, which are shared in common, 
ehould be paid for by the whole community. So completely is 
this principle recognised that every compulsory enactment of 
English Jaw, where the citizen is required to take the initiative, 
is free from fees. Such are the Begistration and Vaccination 
laws. 

Were fees linked in with the coercive registration of births 
and the vaccination of infants, our courts would be blocked with 
cases of evasion. We cut the ground from under the feet of 
offenders by giving the service free. The moment, however, 
we touch education our ideas grow distorted, common sense 
seems to desert us, and our practice runs counter to principle. 
Here alone compulsory civic duties are coupled with compulsory 
charges for obeying the law. During the gco^\u^A^-^^\«Kfc> 
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poor parents were compelled to obtain registers of the birth 
their children as a credential for admission to school, and to; 
to pay sixpence for a document which they did not want 
had no use for. Teachers can well remember the prepoetei 
trouble the compulsion involved. Compulsory attendance 
school, coupled with compulsory fees, is just as anomaloi 
Certain it is that no system can ever he truly called nati 
until it welcomes with open arms, rather than coerceB, ev< 
British child within its fold. Education stands alone on 
statutes at large as the unique example of compulsion e\ti«1 
enforced payments running in leash. The system of primary 
school fees bristles with inconsistencies. Let us observe that 
there is no educational benefit in fees, and their collection wastes 
precious hours of the brief school life, of far greater value than 
the proceeds, while we loudly profess our anxiety to let educa- 
tion, like Australia, * Advance/ The argument that the in- 
dividuals benefited should pay the cost raises the question, 1 Wk 
are these individuals ? ' Are they the children? the parents'; 
the community? A specious reply is made that all are benefited 
but the children cannot pay, and, therefore, both the parents and 
the State should furnish their quota of funds. 

Government interference with education has nothing to <to 
with parents individually. It is not to relieve them of a duty 
or a burden. The result sought is national and general, not 
separate and particular. It is an economic mission, and only 
so far a moral mission. We aim at raising a better educated 
generation, as a whole, not leaders and exemplars- Logically, 
this universal view of educational duty puts parents, sijnplv 
as such, ont of court, and fixes the responsibility upon the com 
munity at large as represented by the State, We see ignorauttj 
idleness, helplessness, thriftlessness, groesnesa, misery, want, 
profligacy, profanity, brutality, foulness, vice, immorality, crime, 
sapping human well-being, and we want to exorcise the catalogue 
of hideous faults, and invoke in their place intelligence, industry, 
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ill, integrity, virtue, purity, thrift, humanity, wisdom. We 
want to transform the wretched myriads who prey upon society 
as criminals or thriftless pauper s, a trouble to themselves and 
to their betters, into productive labourers, adding to human 
wealth, the self-reliant men and women and law-abiding citizens, 
of a. really civilised country. We want scarcity to give place 
to abundance; suffering to happiness. The rife of Govern- 
ment as an educator is to provide the means, and to ensure to 
the young an opportunity of self-assertion. If this be the true 
scope and pnrpose of education, the magnitude of the duty 
in its national aspect so overshadows ah other views, that the 
paltry advantage of extorting school feeB front the poor fades 
into infinitesimal insignificance: and, so far as education is 
tbiifi pursued, the cost should go with the authority, that is, 
should be borne by the State. Impressed with the force of 
the educational duty in its imperial aspects, the wonder is less 
that the State now hesitates to assume universal control than 
that it has ever been regarded other than a Government function, 
as vital as that of protection to life and property. Let ua 
observe that educating a child, paramount as home influence is 
In moulding character, does not rtm on all-fours with the parental 
duties of feeding and clothing him. The last are duties which 
the father can do; the first he cannot. He does not delegate 
to others either the feeding or clothing of his child. These 
acts are his own ; "he spares from his wage, denies himself a 
gratification, for the greater gratification of seeing his child 
comfortable, well nourished, and happy — each act is complete 
in itself; but the child's schooling he must delegate to others, 
his own action being limited — conforming to the dictates of 
his intelligence, to the customs of his surroundings, or to the 
mandates of the law. 

Seemingly simple and small as a topic of discussion, the 
subject of school fees involves an important principle, which, 
(by the persistency of the Education Department in enforcing 
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them and screwing them to the highest practicable pitch, 
even excepting the whilom tagged schools, and running co 
on occasions to the judgment and expressed will of Sch 
Boards), has been removed from the sphere of local a dm in is 
tion and brought within the purview of politics. 

Incidentally we may dwell upon the pervevseness of our 
practice, ill giving birth to another phase of the old and lon»- 
atanding Scotch versus English or British grievance* Though 
Scotland annexed England, and gave a ' high and niiglm 
prince 1 to the United Kingdom, yet, after two hundred years 
of free and universal education in Scotland, and the same period 
of nearly universal neglect in England, the English plume them* 
selves upon being, by two years, the intellectual superiors of flu 
Scotch. English babies arc ready for compulsory learning, wHi 
fees, two years earlier than Scotch babies without fees. Such a 
crucial proof of the advantage of fees carries conviction of their 
utility by storm* Two centuries more of educational neglect in 
England, and English babies would be four years forwarder than 
their benighted congeners in the North. By Captain BobadiTs 
easy mode of computation, we could thus settle the date when 
English babies should be born, intellectually advanced, brimful 
of knowledge, and beat Scotch babies into fits — hastening the 
bright and happy day by doubling the fees. Perhaps, after all, 
it is a meek admission of English race- stolidity, which, after 
ages of ignorant neglect, claims two years 1 earlier and longer 
cultivation, in order to make up for lost and wasted time, or 
even to approach the intelligence of the Scotch. Otherwise, let 
our 'canny * flesh and blood repent and be converted; alter their 
system, which has left them in the background, and model their 
educational institutions upon the wisdom of our ways. The 
Scotch make no sign of changing their compulsory age of school* 
attendance from seven to rive years, even for symmetry sake, 
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IV- 

GRANDMOTHERLY CARE FOR ADULTS, 
School Boards and the Church. 

What advantage* accrue to parents by the intervention of 
the State to justify compulsory school fees ? Such advantages 
are, at the best, but indirect. To relieve the parent from pay- 
ment tends, it is maintained, to pauperise him, while his self* 
dependence is preserved by compelling him to pay, at least in 
part, for the education of his children. There would be more 
force in the argument were it the wish of the poor parent, a& 
a rule, voluntarily to pay the whole, and benevolence stepped 
in admiringly to help him. This would, however, deprive the 
compulsory system of its reason of existence, and is not as 
yet a salient idiosyncrasy of the million. There is, too, a smack 
of grandmotherly care in this virtuous anxiety for adults. At 
what age should grown people give up leading-strings and be 
left to go alone? 

Take an old ragged school, formerly free, hut now transferred, 
by the wisdom of a multitude of counsellors, into a penny -a-week 
school, in order to encourage adult independence and parental 
eelf-assertion. The first supporters of the school save their 
benevolent pockets at the cost of the ratepayers, and the School 
Board enforces a charge in aid of the school which was expressly 
founded for the poor who could not afford to pay. Parents 
contribute a hard-earned penny, the community elevenpence 
Aveekly, a shilling being about the normal cost of instruction of 
each child. This penny, as an earnest of a father's self-reliance, 
ia a piece of grim humour. Children can see through it though 
legislators cannot Sixpenny children will jeer penny school 
children and stick up their backs in disdain. Respectability, 
which keeps a gig, and, paying nothing, battens on endowments 
eant for these very * ragged* scholars, piques itself ora. 



exclusive gentility, and enters with an air the portala of the 
Church, the Bar, the Faculty, and the State. We cast no stones. 
The system exists. 

We commend the provident forethought of parents who ensure 
for their sans the first-rate education provided at Christ's Hospital. 
Its eleemosynary character is pn accident, and, as far as mere 
board, lodging, and clothing are concerned, it would not tempt 
a tithe of the candidates. The excellence of the teaching and 
training, tested hy generations of results in social life, is the 
paramount attraction. With such crucial examples before us, 
what becomes of the argument against the principle of fm 
schools? Why should not Jack, Tom, and Harry, born with 
like brains, show, with corresponding opportunities, corresponding 
results ? The paupeT penny is much more a class distinction than 
free education for the poor : while it is an obstacle hampering that 
culture which we wish to bring home to every English child, and 
take to the very roots of society. There cannot be a doubt that 
the compulsory clauses of the Education Act could be enforced 
with less inconsistency and less friction if there were no fees. If 
free education were made an English birthright, the blending 
of classes would be a universal blessing. For an Englishman, 
however poor, to claim as a citizen's right free education for his 
children, would be to cultivate and cherish a sturdy inde- 
pendence, immeasurably beyond what is gained by any sliding 
scale of school fees from a penny to ninepence, the alpha ami 
omega between which this government theory of independent' 1 
is warranted to act The extant practice perpetuates class 
distinctions, bringing in an insignificant part of the total coil 
of education. The game is not worth the candle. The amount 
paid by parents is so email compared with the total cost, that the 
fees would not be felt as a burden, if paid out of the imperial 
taxation. In London this amount does not reach one tenth of 
the total cost. If the rate is tenpence in the pound, would it not 
•be better to pay elevenpence, and have done with it? thus, for 
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evermore, to save the harsh necessity of summoning poor people 
to the Police and County Courts ? The great charter of freedom 
which we advocate would, in the destinies and character of our 
race, and in the estimation of future generations, have an influence 
more glorious, great and good, than the Magna Charta t the pride 
•of our history, which six centuries ago the country extorted from 
John. 

We are jealous of admitting a new national duty. Our 
constitution, as at present ex i sting, is based upon public opinion, 
A State of a thousand years' growth needs not to be in a hurry 
to accept new responsibilities. We can afford to think twice, 
thrice, before acting. We have reason to thank God we have a 
House of Lords to send us back, when spurred on by Radical 
impetuousity, to mend or reconsider our ways. Still, as in the 
course of our happy evolution the people can pronounce, with a 
more righteous emphasis than Louis XIV., 'L'etat cest moiy 
we find reverence for the past go hand in hand with confidence 
in the present and still greater confidence in the future. Our 
trust grows in the patriotism, high-mindedness, and integrity of 
our rulers, while the disposition increases to charge them with 
functions formerly kept back and resolutely guarded against, 
A free representative government it the people, and legislation 



from such a source is legislation by the people for the people. 
When public opinion pronounces, with no uncertain voice, for 
free elementary schools, fees will be doomed, and the Govern - 
ment will assume the primary cost of education, as it has assumed 
the control of the postal and telegraph service, and may assume 
that of conveyance by railway. Two postulates must be accepted 
before the community yields to the Government a new department 
of administration. Let it be granted that the work is imperial 
in its scope; not sectional, but universal ; not for a class, but for 
every citizen ; from the benefits of which no individual can with- 
<iraw, any more than from the protection accorded to uro^tt^ 
And life, and towards which every one ^tv^^ss. ^ 



citizenship may be justly, willing or unwilling, made to pay. Let 
it also be granted that the work can ooly be done by the Govern- 
ment, or pre-eminently better done than by individuals — in i 
word j that Government action tends far before individual action 
to promote the general well-being. These premisses admitted, 
the question of duty is solved and the course of procedure cleared; 
Education, as a national duty, is still in its infancy. It need* 
excite no surprise that our two postulates, as applied to the 
subject of education, do not meet with ready assent. There 
is a consensus of conviction that the teaching and training 
of the young is the euro and sole remedy for manifold social 
evils ; but what tea clung and what land of training, and 
by whom the training and teaching are to be directed, remain 
a Gordian knot still to be untied. Actual neglect of the young 
is not so heavy upon us as of yore. Though more heinous 
a national sin and in its consequences, it is even yet less in- 
tolerable to our mind than we fancy would be the * religious 
instincts/ which once thought to do God service by burning 
martyrs and persecuting the prophets, and wliich believed in kid- 
napping negroes to save their souls. Public opinion, trumpet 
tongued, brands its former gospel with infamy, the crown of 
which may yet come to he regarded in history as the spiritual 
neglect, until our own day, of little children. Let it not be 
cast at us that we suffered the children to perish for lack of 
knowledge, while we spent our zeal on side-issues. 

The more we investigate the principle that those who reap 
the benefit ought to pay, the greater appear the inconsistencies 
of our present educational action. Ho class reaps a benefit to 
compare with that of pupil teachers, who do not pay but are 
paid. Sparta took the education of youth wholly out of parental 
luKidt; ;:jj<l placed ii under State conti'"l. So >i land, always m 
educational advance of England, has had a system of free 
schools from the days of Knox, and is moving to make the 
principh universal. There was a blighted promise of free 
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schools in England at the suppression of the monasteries, a 
blessing of which succeeding ages was deprived by the venality 
of the times. There have been, from the first establishment 
of primary schools, numberless instances of parish and ward 
schools, where not only education, such as it was, but clothing, 
has been an eleemosynary gift. Many extant foundations for 
the poor have likewise passed from their possession, and provide 
gratuitous maintenance and training for the middle classes, and 
even the wealthy. Is, therefore, the principle right just so far 
as accident has carried it, and wrong if extended further? 

Again, the controversy between the School Board and the 
clergy is remarkable, though, happily, less than at xme time, 
embittered. The so-called National Schools, comprising but 
recently, to the enduring honour of the cloth, nine tenths of 
the educational agencies of the country, and still absorbing 
the lion's share of government aid, were once mostly 'Charity 
Schools,' though clothing is in a great measure done away with,, 
and fees with a tendency to reach a maximum have been intro- 
duced. These schools, established, in the words of the National 
Society's Charter, to bring up the poor in the principles of the 
Established Church, complain of the competition of the Board 
Schools. The clergy plead for the poor, and refuse admission 
to those who cannot pay. They relegate the outcasts, for whom 
they ask benevolence, to the ratepayers, and claim that for these 
alone the Board Schools were built, while they take it as a wrong 
and an injury to themselves for a respectable boy to be admitted 
to a rate-supported school for which his father pays rate's. Again, 
the principle that those who reap the benefit ought to pay is un- 
sympathetically applied to the labouring classes as a truth not to 
be gainsayed ; but it would be a gross insult to apply it to the 
' genteel ' charity children of Christ's Hospital, which, according 
to the terms of the grant to the Corporation by Henry VIII., 
was for 'the reception of fatherless, motherless, and helpless 
children of both sexes,' and which -was ws&V a& ^^^^V^ks*^ 
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and Boarding Establishment,' receiving in the reign of Edward VI. 
three hundred of the most destitute and impoverished children, 
4 whether of the citizen or stronger, without regard to the previom 
condition or the cause of their destitution/ 

The favoured ones of our more enlightened days find a 
austentation fund open, sometimes through several generations, 
by family influence, seldom or never, we believe, with any 
approach to venality, from an early age until equipped with ■ 
scholarship for further maintenance at the Universities, Scholars, 
brought up on charity from infancy to manhood, and glorying 
in their excellent school; charity left to the poor — charity of 
which their friends and guardians are not in need, yet. try 'all 
their possible' to secure — sneer at and condemn the poor foe 
an nn willingness to pay school fees. 

Further, the poor do pay, apart from the school-money 
proper, their quota towards the imperial cost of education, 
Every cup of tea and coffee, every solace of a pipe of tobacco, 
every half-pint of beer in which the working classes indulge, con- 
tributes towards this cost, and the gross amount of customs' duet 
thus exacted far exceeds the offerings of the rich. 

These contributions of the working man extend beyond the 
years during which he receives, through his children, the special 
benefit of educational aid. The question thus again narrows into the 
inquiry whether the amount he pays through life does not amply 
recoup the cost of his children's schooling. More than a quid 
pro quo from the poor common justice could not demand, for 
it would then be extortion of the grossest kind — might over 
right, power over weakness, saving the pocket of the well-to- 
do at the cost of poverty. Taking into account also the service to 
the State in relief from the burdens which ignorance entails ; burdens 
averted by parents who bring up a family of self-dependent and 
intelligent citizens, free from the temptations to vice and crime, 
and from the miseries attendant on want : the quid pro qua is 
more than annulled, and a balance xefttty Mt t\va 
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Resistance to Payments. 

Fori a length of time— since, indeed, the passing of Mr. 
Forster's Act — the dismal question of school fees, by a sort of tacit 
assent, has been nearly 4 Taboo/ Sarcasm has ceased flinging its 
shafts at the author of the Act, professional politicians have rested 
in contentment, and even the National League averred that the 
subject must be dropped out of Parliament until the Radicals 
were in the ascendant— at that time fixed for the Greek Kalends. 
A party compromise, one of those * spontaneous variations * in the 
order of nature difficult to explain by the law of evolution, silently 
came to regard the matter as settled for the present, and that any 
agitation would produce nothing but contempt and irritability. 

Meanwhile, another set of persons have been no more satisfied 
with the compromise than they were satisfied with the previous 
agitation for free education. These are the ]3ersons who opposed 
State aid to primary schools, and then took the lion's share ; who 
Ofpoaed undenominational teaching, and then accepted a Con- 
science Clause rather than lose the grant; who opposed Board 
Schools, which threatened to raise the ignorant and wretched out 
of the state unto which it had pleased God to call them ; who 
thwart the Board Schools even now as godless institutions, because 
the Catechism is left out in weak-kneed submission to the pre- 
judices of dissent ; who take seats on the Board in order to put a 
skid on die wheels of Education, lest its ljeneficent course should 
he too soon accomplished, even while wearily driving up hill. 
Their aim is to get the fees in rate -aided schools as high as 
possible. 

A recent writer thus graphically depicts the class : — 
"They are clergymen, most of them, and they have that 
passionate desire to see independence of ffgKftfc \w ^bflsjt 




first bearing tk 
hare a certain 
that old, old crotcbet 
precious and 
said price strain the 
by manly indignation as 
of the British workmia 
the cheap privileges 
of tie Board School Thm, s^&ia. they vat another peculiarly 
mconnstait aiguetfL They declare that the Board Schools weffl 
only meant for the children of the residuum, bat that a hankering 
after an ignoble economy prompts well-to-do folk to oust the 
unfortunates for whom the rate-aided school* were built. This i* 
very cheap and very commonplace, hot a kind of rider follows on 
these arguments which is not commonplace at alL Supposing 
that a disputant who is minded to combat the reasonings urged 
by the party of whom we have been talking chooses to say, " Well, 
that sounds very fine and plausible, but tell me this : How do you 
propose to deal with those people who cannot by any possibility 
pay a high fee?" The answer comes pat enough, and it is tu 
this answer that we wish to direct particular attention. The 
advocate of high fees observes: "I see the difficulty you have 
raised, but I must ask you to observe that the Act enables us to 
meet it very easily. We are empowered to remit the whole, or 
part, of the school -fee of any child whose parents apply for 
remission and show just claims on onr indulgence. By this ar- 
rangement we could remit the fees of the poor, and continue tt* 
charge heavily for the education of those who are not poor/ 1 

* Some heedless persons have actually l>een convinced by this 
neat piece of verbal fence, and have become easily persuaded that, 
after all, it would be a very good thing to have a graduated scale 
of fees, to force large payments from those who have adequate 
means, and to show a charming benevolence towards those who 
are down in the world. We will only say that a more dangerous 
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proposal has never been made within our memory by any sect .or 
party, parochial or otherwise. It means a clerical remission , of 
fees wholesale, by subterfuge ; the establishment of free schools 
on the worst principle — that of pauperism. Look carefully at 
this most insidious specimen of casuistry, and its real bearing 
comes out as follows : At present a single member of a School 
Board can, by vigorously interesting himself in any given case, 
procure remission of fees. Let us suppose that some clergyman 
happens to have power over the schools in an average poor 
district. When he hears the cases brought up by the Board 
officers he is continually met by complaints of poverty, even as 
things stand just now.. What would it be were a general system 
of high fees to come in force ? The clergyman, were he in the 
slightest degree inclined to be unfair in his dealings, would have 
numberless temptations toward showing petty sectarian prejudices, 
-and he would be tempted to make indirect efforts toward gaining 
proselytes by the most vulgar of means. Of course, we know 
that the present generation of clergymen is immaculate, but the 
days may bring forth strange fruits. Then again, supposing a 
School-board member to be an active factioneer with a strong 
interest in the success of one or other of our political parties. Sup- 
pose him to have for all practical purposes the power of making a 
present of an expensive education to any parent whom he might 
favour. Can any one imagine a more easy chance of practising 
bribery? Last of all, we protest against any one man's being 
allowed to use large sums of public money for charitable purposes. 
This consummation would be reached if the agitation in favour 
of high fees reached success, and we therefore trust that the 
agitation will be discouraged and resisted by every fair means 
that can be devised.' 

The spectacle of so-called National Schools turned into private 
preserves by clerical managers, and used for exclusive purposes of 
politics or religion, is one which the law ought not to tolerate. 
We need not, however, stay to mix up this independent c&\&vls&- 
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ation, or confuse it with the just and strong claim of the workiiij 
daises to a free education in all the common schools of tk 
country. 

The side-aspects of the fees question need not further be dwelt 
upon, beyond enforcing the fact that any member who is inclined 
to net unfairly or too easily with poor parents, or 19 fanatical far 
free schools, has the power vested in him even now to abolish, by 
wholesale remission, the fees of any school within his special 
jurisdiction. He is restrained solely by public opinion, deference 
to his colleagues, and his own common sense* Should such a 
power exist ? Should any religious or irreligious sectarian have 
jit his command such a bribe for proselytism ? After all, financial 
and clerical details, though exalted as the main support of the fee 
system, are but a minor consideration, and the morals of the system, 
usually thrown in as makeweight, are the real points at issue. 

Tired to death as the advocates of Free Schools for the poor 
had become from the non possumus opposed to them by the 
Education Department and the clergy, it was hut the death of the 
grain in the ground, which dies to flourish and bear golden fruit. 
The unforeseen has again proved to be the nly th in g cert am. Con - 
servatives are no longer in power and Kadi cals are in the ascendant. 
Free education promised to be a burning question in the nearly co- 
incident elections of the School Board and Parliament. Although 
not, properly speaking, a subject at all for the School Board, whose 
province is to carry out and not to frame, a government policy, 
the School Board election addresses teem with allusions sufficient 
to prove that many of the candidates believe themselves to be born 
legislators. Enough and to spare has appeared to convince the 
thoughtful that these aspirants to fame and authority misunder- 
stand the bearings of the principle and do not know what they are 
talking about. Hence this manual for their behoof 

A further side-aspect of the system of fees goes dead against 
their retention. The complex, cumbrous, and costly machinery 
of the law has been invoked for the recovery of arrears, at an 
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expense tenfold the amount sued for and a hundredfold the 
^amount recovered, ending, too, in throwing good money after bad- 
.As a terror to evil-doers, and to frighten the rest into paying, 
-the penalties are laughed at. Parents get to know that they 
cannot be forced to pay, and the magnificent dimensions of the 
arrears' account is only kept under by striking off, at frequent 
intervals, the hopelessly bad debts of those who could pay, but 
-will not. This growing disinclination to pay fees is testified to 
in the geometric ratio by which the arrears' account enlarges. No 
one seems to know how to put the law in action, and the result 
clearly shows that force is no remedy. While the dishonest and 
vicious evade and refuse payment with effrontery, the disposition 
of the honest poor to resist payment of what presses upon them 
as an unjust as well as heavy burden is fostered by the urgent 
advocacy of public men, who have made Free Education one of 
the main planks of their platform during their Parliamentary 
campaign. 

School fees are doomed. The agitation for their abolition has 
reached a stage which enables us to predicate, — 1. That the re- 
sistance of the masses to payment will grow rapidly in its inten- 
sity, encouraged thereto both by statesmen and legislators, 
2. That the day is near at hand — perhaps very near — when 
Primary School Fees will be done with for ever. The end is re- 
sistless and inevitable. The wise will read the signs of the times, 
and concede Free Education as an act of grace, commending 
itself as a privilege and blessing to the grateful recognition of the 
poor, rather than wait till extorted by their angry and universal 
revolt against the injustice of the impost. 
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EDUCATE OUR MASTERS. 
Working -Clasb Views. 



first fruits of the 



Freedom of primary education as 
enfranchisement of two millions of oar fellow- subjects, will tah I 
its place in history, alongside the emancipation of the Negroes, I 
consequent upon the great Reform Bill of 1832. More than 
ever are we bound to carry out my Lord Sherbrooke's injunction, I 
though without his cynical sneer, * to educate our masters.' 
Viewing the Franchise as a trust, and, therefore, as involving 
responsibilities f it follows that such a trust should be confided 
only to those who are fitted for its exercise. No grander j 
concession to the intelligence of the working classes of the 
United Kingdom could ever he made than this frank acknow- 
ledgment of their capacity to take a share in the government 
of the country, and have a voice in the legislation eoinlurivi' 
to our national well-being. A single generation back the idea 
of such a concession would have affrighted propriety, and have 
been met by 'superior persona' with flouts ami jibes and jeers. 
How comes it about that the boon is conceded, by all parties 
and both Houses, with acclamation ? The contrast is extreme, 
and the inferences are irresistible. The two millions haw 
earned and have paid for their new rights and privileges by 
their intellectual advancement through better education. The 
part which the School Board has played in bringing about 
the hap|)y change goes far to condone the faults of laviBU 
expenditure, through zeal without knowledge, that has made its 
name a byword for extravagance. The conclusion goes with- 
out saying-. If the beneficent mission of education has achieved 
such triumphs in a short decade and a half of years, wnml 
triumphs may we not await m the bright vista of the future' 
It becomes imperative to remove from the path of educational 
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progress every obstacle that hampers its course. Beyond all 
tilings else we must remove the unnecessary hardships which 
tfche system of school fees inflicts upon the industrious poor. 
"We shall never be a really instructed people so long as hindrances 
and impediments are placed in the way of the poorest in the land 
availing themselves of the schools provided for them. Primary 
education must not only be easily accessible, but it must be better 
than it now is, and the whole scheme of popular instruction, which 
is mainly provided for out of the public purse, must be brought 
under popular and elective management. 

Considering the character and position of the most deter- 
mined opponents of free schools, they lay themselves under the 
ban of suspicion that the fee is only the outward and visible 
sign of an inward and unspiritual disgrace, still controlled by 
the exploded bugbear of lifting the poor out of their sphere, 
making them self-sufficient and conceited, and unfitting them 
for labour. The self-sufficiency and conceit that support this 
notion are inflated to the next step from the sublime. To such 
we enjoin to pull out the beam, in their own eyes, and then they 
shall see clearly to pull out the mote out of their brother's eyes. 

In vain the net is spread in the sight of any bird — especially 
an old bird. In vain to assure the working man that fees are 
best for him; that he does not care for free schools for his 
children, and prefers the present system. It does not follow 
because he is willing, for his children's welfare, to give up the 
value of their labour at a time when they might contribute to 
the support of the family, and when learning to earn their 
own living would be an education in itself, that the hard- 
working father approves of being compelled to find out of his 
scanty wage 6c?., 9d., Is., or more a -week, for schooling. Nor 
does it gratify him more to have to pay this heavy tax at a 
time when his necessities are greatest, and the demands upon 
his small earnings most exacting. We should marvel very 
much at the patience and long-suffering of the working man 
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were it otherwise. The same specious ami vapid — can we call 
them arguments 9 — were addressed to him to persuade him not 
to send hie children to the Board Schools; and he sent them, 
just as he will press for and believe in free schools* Thft 
issue is in his own hands. He has opportunities now to make 
his wishes known. If he decides for the reform at the not 
election, he may rely upon adequate expression being given to 
his will in early legislation. 



VII. 

STATESMEN'S VIEWS. 
At Home and Abroad* 



Amongst the recent public utterances on free education, tk? 
most notable are those of Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles 
Dilke. The country is under a debt of obligation to these 
rising statesmen for the flood of light they have ehed upon a 
problem rendered difficult by artificial complexities. The range 
of argument traversed by these eminent men is so wide and 
varied that, to cite them withotit intermixing the numerous 
points of cur inquiry, and interfering with the sequence of 
discussion, is not easily possible. We have collated for com- 
parison, adapted and embodied in proper place, their statements 
and convictions, when illustrative of our own object, with this 
general acknowledgment of our sources of information, assured 
beforehand of their willing sanction and accord in every earnest 
effort to impress the public mind with the imperial importance 
of the subject upon which they have set their hearts* The 
striking and touching picture which the Right Hon. Member 
for Birmingham drew, in one of his appeals to the people, of 
the struggles of poverty to meet the school fee, is altogether 
too effective for condensation: — 

1 1 claim the freedom of the schools as a great aid to 



read of education, and as a just concession to the necessities 
f the poor* The fee is a great bar to regularity of attendance, 
t accounts for the greater part of the waste in our educational 
tern. It accounts for the great majority of the empty seats 
our schools. A few days ago I received a letter from a 
lioolmaster in a great school in a Staffordshire town, in which 
e thanked me for the advocacy of free education, and in eloquent 
rms alluded to the pain, and the anxiety, and the lahour cast 
pon him and upon his class by the necessity of collecting fee* 
m the poor who cannot provide them except at the cost of 
le barest necessaries of existence, and who yet are too proud 
apply for parish relief. 

'These letters will bring home to you the nature of the 
rdshipsj the unnecessary hardships, which this system inflicts 
pon the industrious poor. The first letter reads: — 

' " If you please, I cannot send yon the money this week. 
The head of the family has not done more than three days' 
work n-week for a very long time, and he is not able to send 
any money with hiB boy to school. Please don't send him 
home to us, or we will be summoned. The boy's father says 
he has never applied to the parish, and that he will drown 
himself rather apply to them for money. I will try and send 
some as soon as possible." 

* The Becond letter reads : — 

' " Please, air, my father cannot get work anywhere. Fo 
ven years he kept his children at school, and he has bee 
walking miles and miles in search of work, and when he 
returns we have had to wash his feet in salt and water. We 
have not got bread to eat, and we have no money to send.' 

* The third letter reads : — 
* u I have not sent you all the money, but I send you a shiiliDg ; 

ut there is more need to put it in the children's bellies.'* 

■ The last letter to the schoolmaster I will read is to th' 
effect : — 
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' " You cannot form any idea of the difficulty we have to live, i 
Our poor children have not had a bit of breakfast this morning,' ii 
and we would send you money if we could. We have seven o 
children, and they have been kept at school up to now, but q 
we cannot send money because we are obliged to get them some- k 
thing to eat." p 

* Gentlemen, I say that these letters are pathetic. Aye, they \ 
are tragic ; they are disclosures of the endurance and of the misery 1 
which some people have to suffer for the folly and the pedantry 
of others, who hesitate to assist them lest it should prejudice their 
independence. I hold that in the new Parliament we should do 
what every other democracy has done before us, and open our 
schoolhouses for the benefit of our children and for the advantage 
of the whole community. Education is necessary to the material 
advancement of every child, and it is necessary also to every 
mental and moral relation. If I were a working man or an 
agricultural labourer, and a candidate who would support free 
education asked me for my vote, I would cut off my right hand 
rather than not support such a necessary and beneficial reform.' 

* Surely/ says Sir Charles Dilke, ' the principle of the freedom 
of the schools was conceded when the public took, partly out of 
rates and partly out of taxes, the vastly larger share of the cost 
upon itself, and did so distinctly upon the ground of the advan- 
tage to the public in the general education of the children. The 
only strength of the opposite position is, in fact, the pocket 
argument of the ratepayer, and I admit at once that, until there 
has been a readjustment of imperial as well as local taxation for the 
ratepayers' relief, which must come in connexion with local govern- 
ment reform, the remaining cost of the freeing of the schools 
cannot be thrown upon the rates. It might be found in the 
utilisation of endowments, or of such other public funds as may 
not now be applied to the highest possible advantage ; or on the 
other hand, in an imperial grant taking the fonn not of subsidy, but 
of a concession, to local authorities, of some tax at present imperial 
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ough capable from its nature of local collection. Just as a 
wide-reaching reform or local reform will be a return to the 
ancient customs of this country, so the adoption of the prin- 
ciple of free schools will also be a return to the principles of a 
better past. Free schools form at present a much smaller pro- 
portion of the schools of England than was the case in the j\I id tile 
Ages, when free education was the rule rather than the exception. 
If the supporters of the denominational system wish to make terms 
in view of the abolition of school fees, they had better make those 
terms at once, for it ia certain that Democratic England will 
follow in the steps of most of the leading Colonies, ef the United 
States, and of the greatest Continental Powers, and will insist on 
the freedom of the schools. It lias been said by some that the 
change would be Socialistic. Yes; Socialistic in the better sense 
it will be, no doubt : but if what is meant is that the change will 
be inconsistent with political economy, I am reminded of a fact 
which shows that many of our economists are less narrow than 
their would-be teachers. It so happens that a great many years 
ago I opened a discussion in favour of free schools at the monthly 
meeting of a body wbich has a better claim than any other to 
represent the political economists of England, and, though there 
was much difference of opinion, the majority of the members 
present supported in argument the freedom of the schools* Let 
us not forget to keep it clearly in our minds, that much of the 
good which schools are doing in checking or decreasing pauperism, 
is hindered or neutralised by the bnleful influence of the present 
system of the remission of fees through guardians. It is inevitable 
that these remissions should be often granted to the improvident 
and refused to those who stint themselves for the sake of their 
children, and make it just i>ossible to wring the school-pence from 
their needs. There are terrible objections to remission ; there 
are strong objections to special free schools confined to the very 
poor; and we must decline to discuss the question as though 
it were one between free schools and t\\s \>om\&\Vs| 
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father outside a workhouse paying fully for the education of 
children.' 

The advent of a philosophical statesman in contrast to em 
vice- presidents hade fair to banish the dismal aspect from the 
cussiom Mr. Mundella found too soon ft Tis not in mortals 
command success; 1 but he did more — deserved it Permani 
secretaries, with clerkly traditions and barnacle instincts, m 
more than a match for temporary ministers, however philosophical 
and determined. Few men can possibly gauge the iu 
the average legislator regarding the government and organization 
of schools. So helpless are the most intelligent men in the House 
front sheer lack of knowledge, that they accept without question 
any recommendation thrust before them by a sharp department nl 
clerk, Working men should know that the education of their 
children — the mis-education rather — is regulated by Oival Service 
clerks, who are, as a rule, petrified by the traditional atmosphere 
of ' the office." 

Freedom of primary education thus commends itself from 
many points of view. The contention, however, of some Boards 
for liberty to try the experiment of a few free schools, to meet 
the cases of extreme indigency, is fraught with evils of the 
gravest kind. While it would be futile to select the applicants 
it would be a pauper distinction with a vengeance. The actual 
cost of national education will be the same, whether free or 
partially supported by the children's pence; the difference being 
£ imply the source whence flows a small proportion of the fundi?. 
The penny independence and the pauperising idea attached to free 
education must both go to the wall. Young America blends in 
educational as well as political unison. Why not young Eng. 
]and ? Young citizen sits on the same form with young citizen, 
without inquiry into station and means of parentage. What, 
however, can republicanism teach a grand old country of feuda 
castles ? Can a mother learn of her child ? fi Can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth?* True, the Yankee is not taught to 
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ur the king, though he is taught to fear God and to render 

Caesar. To order himself lowly and reverently to all his 
irs makes a lump come up in his throat. He does not 
owledge, does not pretend to know, what state of life it has 
«d God to call him to till he gets there ; yet he does his duty 
lat state, when reached, quite as well as the model parson- 
, rustic lout of our own happy clime. We are proud of the 

of our sons and cousins, and although the notion that 
ger's aint people ' still lingers amongst them, we admire the 
siples of liberty and equality to which they aspire. We 
I our schools upon their lines, send our architects to examine 

plans, copy much of their practice, being reticent only in 
owledgment. There is a shadow of presumption in these 

that a suggestive hint may be gleaned even from their 
;iple of free schools. There is no via media in a really 
>nal system between free schools for all and the universal 
aent of fees. 



VIII. 

INDICTMENT AGAINST FEES. 
Claims op the Poor. 

The clerical work of a Board School in London is enough to 
oy the whole time of one of the staff. Much of it is due to 
lystem of fees and book-keeping connected therewith. Be- 
interfering with the teaching throughout the week, and 
Iving endless trouble in collecting arrears, making up ac- 
ts, and arranging the official statements, its moral effects 
l both children and parents is irredeemably bad. Home 
ing to slyness and deception, falsehood, delay, trickeries to 
ye payment, direct cheating, hesitation to come to school 
out the fee, temptation to truancy and spending the money, 
deliberate refusal to pay, have all to be Tsm 
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faults and vices characterise the children, especially of the m< 
wretched class, whom we most want to rescue, and are broug 
about not merely by the connivance or sanction of parents, but 
often by their positive direction. The evils of the method go 
great way towards counteracting and undoing all the moi 
influence of the teachers and the school discipline. If the sig 
of the means to do ill deeds oft makes ill deeds done, let 
remove this sight, which is within our power, and by so mo 
save the poor children from training in depravity, equivalent, 
its degree, to so much opposite training in a moral life. 

What is there to balance this indictment? In a pen 
school of two hundred boys, sixteen shillings and fourpence 
week : just the cost of a useless pupil teacher, with a discount ! 
defaulters, absentees, and percentage for accountancy. 

At the School Board the abolition of fees would Temove 1 
most troublesome part of the work of the Finance Departma 
would save collectors' salaries, amounting to more than IOC 
a-year, while their services would strengthen the office staff 
more productive directions, and would materially lighten 
expensive functions of the auditors. It would relieve 
Divisional Committees of the irksome necessity of sueing 
fees, done now without method for the terror of evil-doers, alw 
at an outlay far in excess of the amount due, and much furt 
of the amount ever recovered. It would equally save the m< 
bers from the incessant task of remission of fees and of strife 
off hopelessly bad debts to keep down the balance of arrears. 

We would venture good odds, putting together defat 
absences, remissions, accountancy, fee-books, collectors, childr 
frauds, legal charges, and auditor ; while, leaving out the mo 
of the subject, the miserable badgering of the poor, the hun 
ation of asking for relief, the gross waste, both of school 
divisional members' time, that the balance of account is gre 
on the debit side. 

Whatever the arguments against the abolition of fees, wl 
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rer their aggregate weight, they are fewer in number and of 
jebler force than those on the other side. My Lord Chief 
Justice, with his brothers Grove, Denman, and Mathew, have 
ecently sat in solemn conclaye and vindicated, by a unanimous 
lecision, the majesty of the law ; their judgment being that, 
When a parent sends his child to a school without a fee, and 
he Board admit the child and give it instruction, nevertheless the 
ather has been guilty of a breach of the by-laws, and ought to 
Je convicted by the magistrate and fined.' On the footing of 
ibis decision the By-laws Committee was empowered at last to 
artort the poor man's penny or send him to prison. 

That no such case should ever more be heard of, that no 
itigation, no heart-burning, no pleas of distress, hard to combat 
yet injurious to indulge, should ever more be heard of, would be 
the most likely of all consummations to reconcile School Board 
government to the poor. What would be the loss in money to the 
Board were fees abolished? The answer briefly is, 110,000Z. per 
umum. Yet this deprivation of revenue would not be total loss. 

There is, as we have seen, a large set-off, variously com- 
pounded, not only of money, but of educational power. The 
gravest feature, where all is grave, is, perhaps, the time which 
the teachers must give up from teaching to expend in petti- 
fogging. There are arguments on both sides equally entitled to 
respect. The section adverse to free education, through feeling 
br the ratepayer, uses an argument too simple for exposition, 
[f, however, it can be proved that, by doing away with fees, the 
•ates shall be reduced, it cuts the ground from under the feet of 
>pposition. 

Further, payment impresses the value of a privilege which, 
rranted free, is held too lightly. Mr. Gladstone's judgment on 
his point is kept in reserve, while he admits that there are 
trguments in favour of gratuitous education too obvious to 
epeat. ' According to the habits of this country, a contribution 
owards the cost of the article tenda to ita \w\ti^ x&sst^ tascsrog^ 
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valued by the receiver. It seems necessary to consider with cap 
what will be the effect of the change on primary education, othe 
than that which is supplied by public authority. The rule of on 
policy is that nothing should be done by the State which cai 
be better or as well done by voluntary effort ; and I am no 
aware that, either in its moral or even its literary aspects, tb 
work of the State for education has as yet proved its superioritj 
to the work of the religious bodies, or of philanthropic in 
dividuals. Even the economical consideration of materiall; 
augmented cost does not appear to be wholly trivial. Again 
will there not be under the new system an increased jealousy o 
the introduction into the schools of any subject not strictl; 
rudimentary ? 

Mr. Gladstone's utterances are pondered deeply, notwith 
standing the cautious reserve in which they are clothed. Wen 
we again ask, the ' privilege ' any other commodity than educatioi 
were the recipients rich instead of poor, were the commodit 
forced when and where not wanted, and payment demanded fc 
it by law, would ' privilege' be the right term to employ? 

Lord Salisbury is more outspoken, and summarises, terse] 
and clearly, from his own point of view, the opinions of tt 
opponents of free schools. My Lord owns that the compulsoi 
character of education gives the poorer classes of the communit 
a considerable claim. If they ask for a thing and cannot get i 
then it is unreasonable to tax the rest of the community to give 
to them. If, on the other hand, you tell them they shall hai 
this thing whether they like it or not, and then they cannot pa 
for it without pressure on their . resources, his Lordship thin) 
they ought to be assisted. To his mind the present law is n 
liberal enough, and he would like to make it more liberal ; but 1 
can see no reason why, in remitting the fees of the poor, \ 
should make a present of large sums of public money to a gre 
number of people who are perfectly competent to pay for tl 
education of their children. 
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There is a specious and plausible fallacy running through this 
line of argument. Just as in a system of protected industries 
you must, in order to he just all round, handicap every single 
industry against every other, and perpetually readjust the balance 
TOth the oscillations and perturbations of trade, so would the 
Marquis clevise a system of castes amongst the people, and han- 
dicap by a system of graduated fees. In both cases the ma- 
chinery would break down from excess of friction. The parts 
^ould be altogether too cumbrous, unwieldy, and complicated to 
"work. Where the dividing lines ? who to draw them ? what the 
merit standard of measurement ? Shall it be wages or number in 
family ? If you enfranchise the labourer with ten children sub- 
sisting on one pound a-week, what about his mate with two 
children and the same wage? How does my Lord propose to get 
his information ? Will he introduce another compulsory law to 
extort the facts ? Will he enforce four folio sheets of questions 
and answers like the ponderous qualifications of a London Board 
School teacher ? My Lord, we know that you smile out loud at 
impossibilities and impracticabilities, but your scheme will never 
do, at least in this world. 



IX. 

POLEMICAL. 

Miss Helen Taylor, the redoubtable free-lance of the 
London School Board, bears her weapon aloft, poised to hurl at 
school fees, which she is vowed to slay with a thrust as mortal as 
that which St. George gave the dragon. Her encounters with 
the enemy have hitherto ended in defeat, but, like Peter the 
Great, she is learning to win through losing. Our valiant 
championess recently returned to the charge, with the result that 
both sides claimed the victory — the enemy the numerical victory 
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of one, when ' calling the roll ' after the engagement ; the lady-l A 
warrior the moral victory, with all the glory of the encountafci^ 
Nineteen to eighteen was a Pyrrhic triumph for her adversaikM>ei 
and the cause of jubilation to the vanquished. Another endBt 
victory would bring woe to the conquerors, and with still suelA^ 1 
another fair Helen would attain her majority. m^' 
Miss Taylor's determined encounter, renewed again aalft^ 
again, brought into view the real, main force of opposition to 
principle of free schools and gratuitous education. All othflMt- 
arguments for or against the principle sink into insignifica&eew** 
contrasted with those which have their source in religious senti^c 
ment, which we must respect. This prevalent sentiment is still it- 
power proof against the persuasion of fluent oratory and dm* 
journalistic logic. It shows itself in the passive, rather thaal— 
active resistance, to the Sunday Movement for the Opening of 
Museums, through imaginary fears of the evil consequences, v 
The Church, once the sole depository of learning, naturally and f- 
properly assumed the direction of all education, which, con- s 
sequently, became embued with theology, and the evolution of a 
public opinion has never yet reached the point of divorcing the - 
•two subjects. Logically, the two subjects, thus connected, would i 
be better carried out by a division of labour, the one division 
being directed to the material, and the other to the spiritual well- 
being of the young, and each aiding the other. Most re- 
markable, too, is the unceasing fear of what man may do to the 
subversion of a religion which is founded on a rock, and against 
which the gates of hell shall not prevail. It betokens weak con- 
victions, that good men feel it to be a vital duty to buttress their 
faith against education, which they admit to be good in itself, 
but bad if too freely given. The wine and milk promised in 
their churches, without money and without price, to every one 
that thirsteth, is made a dear commodity by pew-rents and 
collections ; and the blessing of education, on the same scriptural 
grounds, must be charged for to be appreciated. 
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A new awakening to the sin incurred by the neglect of the 
ttg marked an epoch in the intellectual history of our country. 
, cloud, not bigger than a man's hand, arose, destined to cover 
sky, and gave promise of abundance of rain upon a soil 
Qe with the drought of ignorance. The clerical idea was to 
ate a semi-sacerdotal order of mendicant friars, or hedge- 
sts, brimful of zeal tempered by humility, who, on occasion, 
gut assume the rdle of inferior deacons or vergers of the parish 
kurch, and leave their pastors and masters for higher duty. A 
opeful experiment with a hapless fate was launched. The 
tightest alumni of our poor-law unions were told off into a 
."Collegiate Hall ; taught Latin to cultivate the mind, and digging 
B^^to cultivate the soil ; self-dependence by cleaning their own cells 
-—pardon, bedrooms — and the amenities of meekness by fruga 
fare. The modest but useful potato in its homely jacket on a 
bare table — pardon, in a trough — served as a symbol against 
i' pride. The organization was emblematical throughout, typifying 
man's fallen nature — the priest's immaculate sanctity excepted — 
\. and counselling contentment to remain as miserable worms in 
that state of life unto which it had pleased his Maker to place the 
teacher. 

Such, however, is innate human depravity and perversity, 
that the old leaven peered forth, and the curse of original sin 
burst out. Maybe, such is the vitality of education, that these 
students, despite the dire efforts to • kill its influence, disappointed 
their benefactors, cast aside their shackles with their poverty garb, 
and became useful citizens. 

Thoughtful and far-sighted men saw that there was much 
more meaning in education, but cheap sentiment, then, as now, 
prevailed against philosophy. A new moral and intellectual 
world was to be called into being, by inventions which should 
scarcely make a call upon the pocket of benevolence. Why, 
indeed, not make money by the transaction, and virtue prove its 
own reward ? Helots were set to teach in Sparta. Armies were 
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recruited from the workhouse. WLy not fill the ranks 
teachers from the same source ? provide an outlet for pauperism ? 
regenerate the poor? bring down the rates? Happy thought! 
Far hetter than Castlereagh T s, to set the unemployed to dig holes 
and fill them up again. 

Beyond these advantages f the ekes of teachers could he 
hr ought down to h unible -mindedn e sa as low as tho clergy of a 
former age. Burdened with a sense of sin and gratitude, they 
would hehave lowly and reverently to all their betters. 

Thus the early caste of elementary teachers, drawn from the 
poor house and charity school, reinforced by drafts from idle 
apprentices, unsuccessful shopkeepers, discarded lacqueys, and 
goody-goody but feeble Sunday-school teachers, gave a tone to 
the work of primary teaching, and to its professors. The parson 
fell into the habit of ordering 4 his schoolmaster T to make himself 
generally useful, to cleau the gig, help in the kitchen, come to the 
back-door, touch his hat t save the beadle's wage, and be thankful 
for small mercies. 

Down to our own day sacerdotalism blends with the idea of 
education ; Holy Orders are the passport to most of our endowed 
schools, and good Church uianship is an essential qualification to 
tlie council of management. Only within the current half of the 
nineteenth century has English education approximated a cha- 
racter to deserve the name of national, embracing all sorts and 
conditions of men. The new crusade in favour of educating the 
poor could not get quit of the belief of more than a decade of 
centuries, that teaching is essentially a religious mission, and the 
teacher as essentially a Christian missionary. There is no 
fundamental reason why the missionary spirit should animate 
schoolmasters, or put them on a pinnacls of perfection above their 
fellows. To he diligent in business is serving the Lord- To 
labour is to pray, whether in teaching and training the young, or 
in making two blades of com to grow where only one grew 
before. To pray seven times a-day may be commendab 
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devotiou, but to do our duty faithfully and conscientiously is to 
practise the precept of the Apostle, to ' pray without ceasing/ 

Good men and true, bright and shining lights, heroes of 
humble life, redeemed the motley crew, and placed the community 
tinder obligations, ill-requited, except for that peace which passeth 
understanding. The system, nevertheless, was not like the Falls 
of Niagara, ' a grand success.' The dubious position of the 
teacher told upon character. The profession was ' an organized 
hypocrisy.' Teachers have reason to thank God they are com- 
paratively unmuzzled. Their seniors, in the right activity of 
experience, can draw the contrast between the cant of the prigs, 
impostors, and Mawworms of a recent past, and the company of 
joyous, buoyant, natural citizens and scholars, who now fill the 
ranks of teachers. 

May the missionary spirit ever prevail ; the love of wisdom, 
and the wisdom of love ! May the desire ever continue to found 
our happiness upon making others happy ; yielding obedience to 
the command to love one another! Beyond this, the missionary or 
martyr spirit was never special to teachers. To demand and 
organize, as was demanded and organized, a system of self- 
mortification, wherein we bore no more part than that of smug 
complacency, was an imposition, a sham sentimentality, repugnant 
and counter to intelligence and common sense, the heritage of a 
superstitious and ignorant past, a priggish effort to revive an 
obsolete zeal, which made men Trappists, vowed to poverty, dead 
to public spirit, abnegating human nature, celibate, dumb, 
humiliated, devoted to learning and to teaching the young by 
' awful examples.' Such a system was the attempt of a canting 
state of society to impose on a section thereof service without 
paying an equivalent, to the neglect of private and of civic duty, 
and of the religion of common life ; an effort to exalt one's own 
humanity by debasing one's fellows, and to charge Providence 
with giving them faculties on purpose that they should not use 
them. 
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X. 

EMANCIPATION OF PUBLIC TEACHERS. 
Voluntaryism — Religion in Danger. 

Public teachers, since the institution of the School Board 
system, have, in a great measure, been emancipated from sacer- 
dotal thraldom. Perhaps it might be more correct to say, their 
thraldom has been transferred from the priest to the State. They 
are not less religious than aforetime, but their service approxi- 
mates more nearly to the ' perfect freedom ' of our Church collect 
for peace and concord. The religious or irreligious difficulty of 
national education is one, indeed, that does not trouble much 
either the teacher or the taught. Both are too engaged in school 
work, all of which is religious, to scent the battle from afar, or to 
be disturbed by the polemical warfare of outsiders, whom it far 
less concerns. 

The majority which defeated Miss Taylor's resolution in 
favour of free schools fairly reflects public opinion. In the main, 
it was directed by the antagonism of fear. Gratuitous education, 
it is imagined, will ring the knell of voluntary or denominational 
schools, and, therefore, injure the cause of religion. 

Otherwise, opponents to the resolutions were the waverera and 
trimmers, who had not made up their minds, or had no minds to 
make up, and were waiting to learn the proposals of Government, 
or which ' convictions ' would best serve for electioneering. 

If it really be the case that free schools would injure voluntary 
effort, let it be clearly shown. Denominational schools have a 
right to existence, for good work in the past and the capacity for 
usefulness in the future. Bather than arrest their course, which 
supplies . a public want and accords with public sentiment, let 
their assailants sound a retreat, or display the white flag of trace, 
and hold a peaceful parley. May the combatants trust less to the 
slander of each other's motives, and breathe more the spirit of the 
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prayer addressed to Him in Whom they profess to believe, in the 
same beautiful collect for peace : ' Defend hs, Thy humble ser- 
vants, in all assaults of our enemies, that we, surely trusting in 
Thy defence, may not fear the power of any adversaries.' 

The advocates of free schools and the advocates of denomina- 
tional schools (we will not call them opponents), are on common 
ground in their desire for every child to be educated. State 
education means State control of the curriculum, and, as Mr. 
Gladstone well puts the question, a large mass of opinion has 
grown which is totally adverse to any prescribing and limiting 
authority by the State in religious matters. The Denomina- 
tionalists affirm that State free schools would leave voluntary 
schools with no alternative but to forego fees, for parents would 
not pay when they could get education free. With free schools 
no particular religious persuasion could teach its own tenets, and 
the religious teaching of the schools would either be altogether 
ousted, or else colourless. 

On the other hand, Mr. Chamberlain, who has made the free- 
dom of the schools one of the main planks of the Radical plat- 
form, without, however, convincing, by any means, all who 
generally act with him, points to a salient fact when he states 
that the difference of opinion is entirely one of degree. By 
common consent education is already more than two thirds free. 
The only source of contention is the remaining small balance. 
Why, then, not discuss the difference amicably without coming to 
blows? This view of the matter narrows the issue with the 
Denominationalists. Can it really be the case that this trifling 
fraction of cost is the mainstay of religion, and that to resign it 
would be more than a source of danger — would, indeed, be fatal to 
religious culture ? Let us not bandy epithets about religious and 
irreligious teaching. Such a course lays one open to the charge 
that the insignificant school fee is thought more of than either 
education or religion. We know that a watchword, of little 
meaning in itself, is often made to represent an important 
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principle. Does it do so here ? Our mission is to diffuse education 
universally over the land, to bring its blessings home to every 
British child. Do fees promote or impede this mission ? They 
cannot promote education, inasmuch as, per se, they have no 
educational attribute. If, therefore, we could abolish fees without 
injury to any interest and without creating other evils in their 
place, even the Denominationalists would be put about to find 
further pleas for their retention. 

Mr. John Morley places the matter thus forcibly and grace- 
fully : — ' We are willing to work patiently and with moderation, 
not forgetting the traditions of our land, for we have faith in the 
manhood of the people of this island, who are kind, upright, law- 
abiding, resolute in justice to themselves, and equally resolute in 
justice to others. Every man and every woman is only anxious 
that the little ones about their knees should have a better 
schooling and chance in life than they ever had before.' 

Difficulties undoubtedly stand in the way, difficulties which, 
as Lord Derby says, have not been sufficiently examined to 
justify statesmen in giving an unqualified pledge. The decision 
rests with the constituencies. Many are prepared to accept tbe 
change if the public desire it, but are not clear, as yet, that the 
public do desire it. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be doubted that public opinion is 
forming in favour of free education, and must advance more 
rapidly as obstacles are removed and difficulties cleared from the 
path. The high-class statesmanship that devised the Elementary 
Education Act would prove equal to devise means to harmonise 
conflicting school interests on the point of fees. Thus much we 
may assume as an axiom. Take the crude device of giving to 
every State-aided school a further grant in lieu of fees, leaving 
other things unaltered, wherein would the religious teaching 
of voluntary schools suffer harm ? They have accepted a ' Con- 
science Clause' already, which needs only to be retained, to 
ensure the same religious freedom we have heretofore enjoyed. 
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If, therefore, so bald and bare a suggestion would remove the 
religious impediment to free education, who can assert that it i& 
beyond the genius and practical experience of our gifted and 
eminent statesmen to frame a measure that shall be just and 
acceptable to the denominations, the School Boards, and the 
community ? 

Lastly, let us put the principle to a crucial test. Let us 
imagine the fears of good men, but weak reasoners, to be 
realised, and that, in a religious country like ours, with the 
religious sentiment imbuing the whole community, abounding- 
with pious and earnest pastors, with an army of religious men 
and women as teachers of the young, that the extremists had 
their way, and the distinction of voluntary and denominational 
schools become erased. What would then occur? Is our 
vaunted religious sentiment a fiction? "Would our Christian 
Churches stand meekly by while ' godless schools ' were training 
a race of sceptics to disestablish the Church and subvert the 
religion of our fathers? 

We picture an impossibility. If we go back in our history a 
hundred years, we light upon a time of such dense ignorance and 
spiritual darkness amongst the poor, that the religious fervour of 
the few was aroused and a wave of religious revival traversed 
the land. Borne on the crest of this wave was our system of 
Sunday schools, which has flourished to the present day, as 
ancillary to the Church, and taken for its province the direct 
religious teaching of the young. 

The religious fervour of our country has not waned, but 
has gathered strength with the intelligence of the age. Let but 
an apprehension arise of ' Religion in Danger,' and a new crusade- 
would start into life to do battle with the 'infidel.' Agencies 
such as the extension of the Sunday-school principle would foster 
religious culture, and the tens of thousands of ministers of the 
Gospel, whose special field is the doctrinal and dogmatic teaching 
of their Churches, would take upon themselves, tha ^Iv^ssasi 
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culture of the young, a duty which they have, in the past, con- 
veniently deputed and remitted to the school teacher. Our 
teachers, relieved from their theological functions, not properly in 
their true division of labour, would be the exemplars in their life 
and character of the Christianity which the pastors would 
inculcate, while they would devote their knowledge and skill in 
teaching the subjects that appertain specially to their office. 
Their present anomalous position is strikingly seen in the con- 
trast between stationary and visiting teachers. These last, taking 
separate subjects through the whole school curriculum, would be 
guilty of an impertinence if they attempted to introduce creeds 
into their teachings. Let them, however, as is the practice, be 
appointed to the irrational task of teaching everything, and then 
theology is superimposed. If our religion be not a phantom, it 
cannot need a weekly school fee to keep it pure and undefiled. 
How feeble the faith of professors who insist that youth cannot be 
trained to a Christian life under 2d. a- week ! Let our Christian 
educationists give their minds less to the retention of the weekly 
pence, and more to philosophical modes of safeguarding their 
Churches from the evils and dangers which needlessly affright 
their souls. 



XL 

PHILOSOPHICAL STANDPOINTS. 

Amid so much that is unreal, false, sophistical, and ignorant, 
in the denunciations of free education and its advocates, it is 
gratifying to meet with a solitary philosophical argument, which, 
while it takes no count of the fads of ' robbing the church to keep 
the schools/ or of cheating our children out of their religion, still 
puts the plea for fees with the full force which the principle of 
school payments can marshal in its favour. No one will question 
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the authority of Sir James Crichton-Browne as a sympathetic 
educationist, or the intensity of his interest in the well-being of 
the young. Courted hy half-a-dozen constituencies, he would, in 
all of them, have been placed at the head of the poll, in the 
last School Board election, by the ratepayers, who, if not all in 
accordance with his views, yet appreciated him for his philo- 
sophical insight as well as for his humanity. His dictum on free 
schools commands thoughtful respect. 

'A man is as much responsible for the mental as for the bodily 
sustenance of his offspring. In the one case as in the other the 
State should only intervene to prevent starvation.* 

We approach the discussion of Sir James's position with 
diffidence, and yet with decision ; diffidence, because of his com- 
manding influence, profound knowledge, and noble disinterested- 
ness ; decision, because to answer his argument and that of the 
thoughtful class of which he is the able and unbiased exponent is 
really to solve the problem. So much of self-interest and of 
prejudice, as well as of erroneous ideas* are displayed by other 
opponents to free education, that, while one is obliged to regard 
their views because of the efifect they produce upon the mass of 
the community, too busy or too superficial for the depths of in- 
vestigation, yet their arguments do not admit of serious refutation. 

Indirectly we have anticipated the reply to his proposi- 
tions. We accept it as an axiom that parents are wholly and 
solely responsible for the well-being, mental and bodily, of the 
offspring they bring into the world. The parental duty is denied 
by few, if by any. The real point is as to the means employed to 
perform the duty. The mental development of a child begins at 
home, and must, throughout its progress, be directed and super- 
vised by parents. That part of education, however, apart from, 
but encouraged by home influence and training, and to which we 
give the name of school instruction, must be deputed by parents 
to specialists. As a general principle, parents are bound to secure 
for their children this special instruction. Where, too, the social 
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conditions exist for parents to exercise an unfettered liberty of 
choice of schools for their children, according to their respective 
means, such a freedom is the ne plus ultra of a school system. 
The voluntary principle, indisputably, is, in the abstract, better 
than Education Acts and Government Codes. Its practice is the 
outcome of a liberal education and a training to self-reliance in 
the individual and in the community. Had it been possible to 
surmount the new school-buildings of the extant generation with 
the grand old English inscription, 'Supported by Voluntary 
Contributions/ it would have been the triumph of modern days, 
and made the nineteenth salient among the centuries. The 
School Board for London boasts of having done a great educa- 
tional work at a cost of fifteen millions sterling, with half as much 
added from Parliament, and an incubus of seven millions of debt 
sitting on the chest of zeal to stifle speech either for or against. 
Doubtlessly it has been a great work, but imagine the same 
millions at the disposal of voluntary effort during the time ; 
would not the results have been equally grand? while, super- 
added, would have been the superlatively beneficent discipline in 
the wise distribution of wealth. Think what a million means! 
It would take three weeks of our longest summer days to count, 
regulating our tally by the seconds clock. It is as much as the" 
strenuous effort of British blood in every part of the earth could 
get together in relief of the Irish famine. It is more than could 
be gathered for Lancashire distress during the cotton famine, and 
vies with the sum total of emotion and sympathy, measured in 
money, which inspired our latest patriotic war fund. Can we 
wonder that voluntary effort proved unequal to raising a million 
and a half every year in London alone, for so ordinary a purpose 
as the support of primary schools? The Voluntary School 
Association owned, in the end, to a foregone conclusion and 
surrendered its guns with a sigh. 

When Parliament assumed the control of primary education, 
the conditions of parental responsibility were much modified. 
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The natural moral law, which obliges parents to secure the 
mental as well as bodily sustenance of their children, remained as' 
before, but the choice of the means thereto was taken out of their 
hands. They no longer had to cast about for the best preceptors 
and the best institutions for their purpose, according to their 
lights, but preceptors and institutions were provided for them, 
and, by so much, their freedom of action was shorn of its health- 
ful moral discipline. They were compelled to conform to their 
surroundings. What people do voluntarily they are, as a rule, 
not only willing but bound to pay for. When, however, coercion 
comes into play, though it may be hard to kick against the pricks, 
resistance is evoked, and will be evoked while human nature 
continues as it has ever been. Now this resistance to pay for 
what is forced upon us, which from the essential property of inertia 
common to matter, and from our ' ignorant patience of taxation ' 
may long be borne with, is, nevertheless, a grievance, and, as such, 
a valid reason against the rule of payment. In other words, it is 
the amplification of the proposition that free education is the 
corollary of compulsion. 

With respect to the position that Government should only 
intervene to prevent starvation we have to observe that, whether 
for good or evil, Government has intervened, educationally, far in 
advance of the starvation point. The question really at issue is 
not educational but financial, and is, in comparison, a trivial matter. 
We are committed to a so-called national system of education, 
and the very possibility is gone by of reviving the voluntary 
principle. To accept the principle that it is a duty of the State 
to step forward to avert mental starvation seems, at first sight, to 
constitute a new class of paupers. As a matter of fact, mental 
and bodily pauperism go together, and are already provided for 
in our unions and pauper schools. Free education, as a national 
Bystem, does not therefore apply to the social residuum or pauper 
class. Nor, on the other hand, does it affect the happily well-to- 
do, whose means and intelligence will &Vn«3& Vst "Swhcl 
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families a high-class education. Generally speaking, it is a 
question which concerns the labouring classes and poor tradesmen, 
forming the great bulk of the community, whose lives are spent 
in an honest struggle for bread. 

Would free education to this large class tend to the national 
well-being ? Would it sap their self-reliance and power of self- ] 
assertion ? Would it, in fine, be a better bargain than compul- 
sory fees in its results upon intelligence, and consequent return to 
the State of more capable producers of wealth and of law-abiding 
citizens ? 

Upon the answer to these inquiries hangs the question of 
'rights.' That free education would be a boon to the many 
borderers ever waving above and under the line that separates 
pauperism and honest industry goes without saying. In fact, 
they must be provided for, either by wholesale exemptions or by a 
system of free schools. Disguise it how we may, we constitute a 
new class of mental paupers the moment we insist upon personal 
application to the authorities for relief from mental starvation, just 
as much as applicants for bodily sustenance are paupers. 

The idea, courting favour, of widening the area of exemptions, 
can but enlarge the class of mental paupers. For the poorest 
citizens to avail themselves of free schools as an institution of 
their country, is an act both loyal and laudable, but to have to 
seek relief from fees, however widely applied the principle may be, 
involves association with paupers proper, and tends to break that 
independence of character, both mental and moral, the fostering of 
which is the purpose of education. 

An educational journalist thus pertinently summarises the 
recent changed relations of the State to education : — 

' The instinct of self-preservation compels men to seek food; 
there is no instinct which compels them to seek education. It 
is needful for the welfare of the State that its citizens should feed, 
and that they should be educated. Without any care on its 
nart they will get the necessary food, but unless it interfere they 
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will not get the necessary education. We have now shown that 
free education is jnst ; had we space at our disposal, it would be 
easy to strengthen our case by appealing to experience, and by 
pointing out how the freeing of the schools would increase the 
average attendance and decrease the difficulties of compulsion. 
We have gone to the root of the matter ; we have not had time 
to trace out all the branches/ 

Before 1870 the grant for education was a kind of charity 
which the State gave, of course with an after-thought to its 
own benefit ; since 1870 the grant has been a kind of insurance 
which the nation cannot, for its own sake, allow any one to forego. 
In illustration of this point, suppose that, soon after the invention 
of the safety-lamp, the owner of a coal-pit (partly out of kindness 
to his miners, and partly with a view to avoid the loss of property 
which would be wrought by an explosion) were to say, that if 
any of his men chose to provide themselves with ' Davies 1 he 
would pay half the cost: his attitude with regard to the lamp 
would be the same as that of the nation to education before the 
passing of Mr. Forster's Bill. But now suppose that, as con- 
fidence in the value of the lamp grew, the pit-owner were to 
conclude that for the conservation of his wealth (which would be 
secured at the same times as the safety of his men) he should 
compel all his employes to use the lamp, his attitude would be 
the same as that of the State to education since 1870 — only that 
he would not be guilty of the injustice of making his men both 
use the lamp and pay for it ; and this is the injustice which the 
State commits. 

' Education, then, being now a thing which the nation in its 
own interests cannot allow any one to do without, ought logically 
to be free. Free is the necessary complement of compulsory. 
To force an individual to adopt a certain course for the benefit of 
the nation, and to force him also to pay directly for adopting that 
eourse, is manifestly unfair. The unfairness is recognised in other 
matters. Already the principle of free schoola\& ttft£ft&&.% 
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the nation, pays nearly three fourths of the cost of elementary 
education, and if the payment of three fourths be right, the pay- 
ment of the other fourth cannot be far wrong. 

'We must point out that the question at issue is not why a 
State which does not provide free food should provide free educa- 
tion, but why a State which does provide education three-fourths 
free should not provide it wholly so/ 

Apply this reasoning to the millions of our rural labourers, 
and it falls with redoubled force. 



XII. 

THE TRUE POINT AT ISSUE. 

Unrealities of Argument — Competition — Teachers' 
Interests. 

The real point at issue between religious and secular, educa- 
tion eludes the keen intellect of even Cardinal Manning, who has 
formulated a number of resolutions which his bishops have signed, 
adopted, and published. The tenor of these resolutions may be 
gathered from the negatives we employ in reference thereto. We 
tell his Eminence that there is not a single educationist in the 
United Kingdom who wishes or would attempt to destroy the 
' sacred rights and liberties of parents and children by any kind 
of teaching and training which separates religion from education.' 
No Christian denies that the mind, heart, and character of Chris- 
tian youth must be trained and educated in Christian truth. No 
one, again, advocates that the State should violate ' natural and 
divine law/ and ' compel parents to educate their children in a 
system opposed to conscience and religion,' or accept any system 
' divorced from religion.' No one, again, wants to substitute for 
our traditional Christian education anything ' foreign and fatal to 
Christianity. 1 His Eminence plays on one string, which is strung 
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up to so high a pitch as to be out pf tune. As fervently as his 
Eminence and his cohort of bishops we all desire a religious 
education for British children. The true issue, divested of every 
limpet and barnacle thai stick so tenaciously close as to conceal 
the object itself, is as to whom we are to entrust the inculcation 
of these immortal interests of children. We have a special class 
of teachers, held in reverence and honour everywhere, whose very 
right of being is to keep our race in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord. We have also, by force of circumstances, impossible 
and Undesirable to subvert, committed our national education, 
which comprises all creeds, to a special class of primary teachers, 
who logically and reasonably are selected without distinction of 
creed. Can we avoid the inference ? Elementary teachers must 
be relieved of theological teaching. Ministers of religion must 
gird up their loins to their own division of labour, and not be 
weary in well-doing. 

It is difficult to meet the inconsistencies of the would-be 
defenders of the Voluntary Schools. They object to the Board 
Schools being free because freedom would lure those who could 
pay into getting education for nothing, and thus the denomi- 
national schools would be depleted* On the other hand, they 
insist that the Board Schools were established mainly, if not 
exclusively, for the gutter children who cannot pay. A truer 
appreciation of the question would lead them to advocate free 
schools under the Board, while keeping to fees in their own 
schools. A class distinction, to their advantage, would be thus 
created, telling upon the great mass of English ' respectability,* 
which thanks God that they are not as other men are ; and that 
other great mass, whose sturdy self-dependence disdains having 
things done for them which they can do for themselves, or a 
free gift which they can pay for. Both classes would prefer the 
distinction of paying fees, and Voluntary Schools would more 
than ever flourish. 

There is an unreality in the axgvvcafcTv\& tau^st \s» *^ 
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Voluntary Schools, arising, not so much from fears of danger or I 
from love of the voluntary principle, but rather from a dislike of the i 
Board School system, and a mean and unworthy dread of raising ; 
the poor out of their station. What is the meaning of the terror 
avowed in the competition between Board Schools and Voluntary 
Schools? Industrial life proves to us, in its every aspect, that 
competition is the great agent of production, the incentive to 
improvement, invention; and excellence. Why dread its bracing 
and wholesome influence in school teaching, which is a division 
of our national industry ? Many teachers are self-reliant enough 
to hail with gladness the stimulus of competition. If the schools 
around tread them close they will aim higher. Excellence is 
never final, and they will still march in the van. The truth is, 
that all our imaginary dread of the heavens falling with the 
advent of free education grows out of the fundamental falsity of | 
the principle of training our teachers as a caste apart. The 
whole cost of their training, from childhood upwards, has been 
met with public money. They are so fenced in by rules and 
regulations, that, while no rash intruders dare disturb their soft 
hours, the idea gets inbred that the world was created to minister 
to their green preserves ; that education was made for them, and 
not they for education. With no blame to the teachers, they 
are what their false training has made them. With views 
cribbed, cabined, and confined by the hedges and ditches which 
doctrinaires have placed around them to keep off poachers, they 
grow up forgetful or unconscious that they are no more than 
other people, and imbibe the fancy that they are somebodies in 
particular. Their whole talk is of the ' teachers' interests/ 
Have teachers any interests different from those of citizens in 
general? Their interests, translated into plain speech, means 
more pay for less work, and social position they have not earned. 
They claim, forsooth, at length, not only to control the election of 
their masters at the School Board, but to have two Members 
of Parliament specially to represent their interests^ as above, 
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in the House of Commons. Just when the tendency is to do 
away with all protected and class interests, and make the 
public interest the sole concern of the legislature, these teachers, 
through their trades union, put in a claim to special legislators 
* all to themselves,' besides voting in a body for one of the Board 
Inspectors, who goes in nominally on his own footing. Their 
close corporation knows just enough of political economy to mis- 
understand it, or would not revive the exploded and selfish 
heresies of an age long gone by. Teachers, above all, should be 
able to maintain their rank and station without calling upon 
Hercules or other adventitious aid. If we support class interests 
of any kind let it be those of the costermongers, whose reverent 
bearing at the funeral of their friend, the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
gave them claims upon our sympathies far stronger than the 
craven appeals of the self-seeking teachers. The only wise thing 
the teachers have done is to put forward candidates of opposite 
politics, in order that their votes in the House shall counterpoise 
or neutralise each other. Some sceptics will not call even this 
step wise, certainly not important enough to justify the payment 
of two candidates' expenses. 

If the teachers are sufficiently intelligent to take the homely 
advice of friends, they will give up trusting to crutches and 
artificial devices to enable them to walk erect. Desert alone will 
give them the status they hanker after without earning, and with 
desert will come public confidence and respect, status and emolu- 
ments, without clamour, servility, or effort. They defeat their 
own objects by pretentious claims and ad misericordiam prayers. 
Again the system is to blame, not they themselves. They are 
kept in leading-strings so long and completely, that they have no 
streugth in themselves to help themselves, and are fuller of a 
nervous apprehension of consequences than is to be found in any 
other grade of society. No wonder they shrink from competition, 
and count all as thieves and robbers who climb into their sheep- 
fold another way. Far -seeing men CtotCL $cssk \a»Rfe^ <S&s*&a> 



from causes, but what Lad philosophy to do with doctrinal* 
and placemen ? They brought into being a Frankenstein 
which, unless taken promptly in hand, will be difficult to lay. 
Severe though it be to state of a body which the public would 
willingly hold in honour, the attitude of the brotherhood of 
teachers is not satisfactory. The vast machinery of national 
education was not intentionally devised to produce them, although 
the radical falseness of principle could produce no other than false 
results. Other professions submit to free ami open competition 
with maniy and healthful rivalry. The manhood of teachers 
will continue to be arrested in its development, so long as the 
same invigorating influence is withheld from their reach, for there 
is absolutely nothing in the art of teaching which takes It out of 
the category of the competitive services. Before teachers attain 
the fallacious power towards which they soar, they must think 
most of the great cause which it is their mission to promote, and 
least of themselves. In Divine words, they must 1 seek first the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness, and all these tilings ehall 
be added unto them/ 



XIII. 

FINANCIAL. 
Education oh School Fees ? 



The Secretary of the Wesley an Education Committee 
published in the Times an ingenious, skilful, and painstaking 
table of the loss which will accrue to the different religious bodies 
by the sub versa! of school fees. He also computes and compares 
the results to each religious body of n grant in lieu of fees, bnsed 
upon the average school attendance throughout the kingdom. lie 
finds that the Church of England would remain virtually un- 
touched, Roman Catholic Schools would gain rather over, and 
Board Schools rather under, twelve per cent, while British Scho 
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would lose between twenty and twenty-one per cent, and the 
Wesleyan loss would reach nearly thirty-four per cent. We can 
pardon the feeling that excites the appeal ad mnericordiam of 
the reverend writer on a point that touches so nearly his own 
denomination. He is within his right to consider the subject 
solely in its financial aspect, yet we can but be struck with the 
fact of the educational view being so quietly ignored. The 
lament of the Wesleyans is very human. Translated, it means 
that their practice is to charge high fees in their schools; in 
other words, that they have not courted the poorest scholars, 
and, therefore, any indemnity for fees, based upon a general 
average, would not recoup them. The point is fairly put, but it 
is one that can be met by adjustment. At the worst, a zealous 
and liberal body like the Wesleyans would not suffer their 
educational system to be starved or receive a fatal stroke. Let 
them only be convinced that the great cause of national education 
will be advanced by sacrifices on their part, and the same 
patriotic, noble, and generous disinterestedness, which has pene- 
trated every hamlet and every dark place in our great towns, and 
covered the world with Gospel missions, will be evoked to cany 
on their grand educational work. 

The religious difficulty belongs wholly to the polemics of the 
subject of Free Education. Heated controversy brings it to the 
front and gives it factitious importance. Practically there is no 
religious difficulty. A Christian people would not let religion 
suffer, and any apprehension of injury to the faith would meet 
its immediate counterpoise. 

The real difficulty is the cost of Free Education. The 
incidence of the burden is more equitably adjusted by drawing 
upon imperial funds, but it has to be borne, nevertheless, by the 
citizens, and the cost is not lessened. If it could be shown that 
a free system could be carried out at a cost actually less than the 
present system of payment of fees, and that national education 
should, at the same time, receive a grander im^ulsa, *Ja& 
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even of the grieved and indicant ratepayer would be proved c? 
groundless as, in reality, fire the fears of the upholders of a 

voluntary By a tern of schools. 

The real dangers of universal State control are neither those 
of cost nor of religious culture. They are rather dangers in- 
herent to such control — the tendency to formalism , the hide- 
binding of the genius of teachers who have ideas of their owil 
and the reduction of school work, through the agency of red tape, 
to one dull dead level of mediocre uniformity. This tendency 
already exists, and grows mora stringent through the multiplicity 
of minute rules and regulations of an empirical code. The only 
security against a Chinese Siimenees of monotony of instruction » 
for the ratepayers to keep in their own hands a large measure of 
control over their own local schools* To entitle them to this 
right they must submit still to the payment of a school rate* 
Incidentally, also, let us observe a distinction between free 
schools and g rn tu i t ous e du cation . \Y h y gratuitous ? S ta t e free 
schools are schools built for the people by the people. * Gra- 
tuitous * infers a favour, charity. Where the favour ? where the 
charity ? Who confer the gratuitous gift ? As soon as educa- 
tion becomes a national right it is no longer a favour, 4 Gra- 
tuitous 1 is, then, a misnomer. The people, using their o#a 
schools, which they themselves have bought and paid for, are no 
recipients of charity. As well might wo talk of * gratuitous 1 
protection to life and property just after paying our Queens 
taxes, as of 1 gratuitous 1 education, towards the cost of which out 
quota was included in the same taxes. The best-abused man |4 
this moment in the kingdom, the Kight Hon. Joseph Chamber' 
Inin t may be quoted on this point for the very words of soberness 
and truth. 

1 It is a very curious thing that those who profess to he so 
anxious foT the independence of the parents, which they think 
may be lessened by a system ot free education, do not appear to 
shrink at all from the only alternative under which numbers of 
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parents — decent, honest, sober, industrious people — have to go to 
School Boards and Boards of Guardians in order to petition for a 
remission of the fees ; have to submit their private affairs, have to 
undergo an examination, and then, at last, to receive as a dole 
and as charity what ought to be the common right of every 
citizen. Free education prevails in all the freest countries in the 
world. It prevails in Switzerland, the most independent of the 
nations of Europe. Do the Swiss feel themselves humiliated be- 
cause they have recognised the obligation and the duty of the 
community? It prevails in our Australian colonies, inhabited by 
the sturdiest and proudest subjects of the Queen. Do the Australian 
colonists believe that they have lost independence because they 
have recognised the freedom of the schools ? It prevails in the 
United States, in the great Republic of the West, which has 
sprung to so high a position amongst the nations of the world, 
which pursues with unflinching resolve its great mission on the 
American continent, and the American would laugh at you if 
you told him that he was degraded by what he considers to be 
the proudest privilege of his citizenship, the freedom of the national 
schools. I have an extract of a report of the Bureau of Education 
which is written by Dr. Philbrick — perhaps one of the greatest of 
all authorities on this subject in the United States. He says : — 
" The old threadbare argument in opposition to free schools, about 
their weakening parental responsibility, lowering parental self- 
respect, lessening the value of instruction, and overburdening the 
ratepayers, has been rejected by experience. Moreover, their 
adoption has always been followed by an increase in the attend- 
ance." I cannot doubt for one moment, in view of the universal 
concurrence of opinion amongst the civilised states of the world, 
that the time is not very far distant when this country also will 
follow in their work.' 

That a Free-school System is the logical corollary to com- 
pulsion has become, within the recent electoral campaign, a trite 
proposition. The contention, notwithstanding, ha& \m <8&&t^ 
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confined to primary education, represented by tlie present schools 
in receipt of Government aid, or in the same category. A further 
corollary follows upon the acceptance of the principle of free 
schools. Such schools must remain merely as the foundation of 
education, not the complete edifice. The policy of secondary 
schools would inevitably develop, by a natural process of par- 
tJtenogenesis, from a system of free primary schools. In this 
widened field we must look for the means to meet the claim of the 
State for the fully developed faculties of every citizen, and the not 
less urgent claim of the ratepayer to get more for his money. 
Secondary Schools, might and should be made, by the joint agency 
of fees, grants, and scholarships, self-supporting. ' Let us suppose 
them interspersed amongst the elementary rate-supported free 
schools, to form the second rung of Huxley's ladder from the 
gutter to the university. They should be open to all applicants 
who, until the present miserable sham snd quackery of standard 
grinding is dethroned, and some sensible substitute reigns in 
its stead, have reached the so-called fourth standard. Balm of 
Gilead would be found for the overwrought ratepayer in a 
rational scheme, which, instead of an additional cost, would lessen 
the burden now thrown exclusively upon primary schools, many 
of which would assume at once the higher grade, and more than 
compensate by their larger fees for the loss of the children's pence 
in the lower school. Secondary schools should be founded for the 
advantage of parents with the will and means to carry on the 
education of their children to a higher degree. Such schools 
should charge a weekly fee, not less than the Government maxi- 
mum of 9c?., and as much more as circumstances would warrant, 
or Government would assent to. Education would benefit in 
being expanded by the plan. Ratepayers would benefit by the 
lessened number of rate -supported schools, and in the consequent 
reduction of rates. There is valid reason, indeed, why the 
secondary schools should contribute to the cost of the primary 
Bchooh. In the first place, the well-to-do parents would gladly 
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(ford a reasonably high fee for a superior education. In the 
econd place, an indirect contribution to the rate -supported free 
chool, which had prepared, during previous years, the scholars 
ortunate enough to go higher, would settle the knotty point which 
ms so long vexed disputants in Board School policy, as to the 
:hildren who ought and who ought not to seek admission to a 
ioard School. The right of the poor would be, that they could 
iot pay ; the right of the rest, that of payment merely deferred. 

Secondary schools, judiciously constituted, combined with an 
rrest of the lavish waste of money which now scandalises our 
toard School practice, would bring joy once more to the heart and 
miles to the face of the ratepayer, who woidd cheerfully pay his 
lemand note, knowing that it was money to be well spent, and 50 
ier cent less than in these days of financial abuse. Our primary 
r elementary schools, meanwhile, should be universally free, and 
;ive the full course of education to all children whose parents, 
rom circumstances, could not advance their families to the higher 
jrade. 



XIV. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Secondary Schools. 

Doubts will assail the mind of the heavily-taxed citizen 
•vhether the comprehensive scheme of Secondary Schools, instead 
)f proving a means of relief, would not eventuate in a further 
jostly as well as heavy burden. Let us vary our mode of 
nquiry and give up argument for biography. Let us refer to 
>ne born with the present century, whose name cannot be 
repeated without veneration, and whose revered memory is 
:reasured in the minds of thousands who owe their force of 
character and success in life to his wise counsels. His clear and 
ictive intellect, when frosted with the experience of foas«t£R& 
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years, was as wisely and shrewdly alive to the real purport of 
education as when, more than half a century before, he dedicated 
his genius, gifts, faculties, fortune, and life, to its improvement 
Deeply convinced that ignorance is at the root of most of the 
evils that hinder national well-being, and that the knowledge of 
what is right tends to the doing of what is right, he reasoned, 
with the insight of philosophy, that to save the young citizen and 
future labourer from the errors and sufferings of his fathers, it 
was necessary to equip him with clearer ideas of the facts and 
laws of social and practical life, through a knowledge of the 
common phenomena around him. With the inductive power of a 
Socrates, while familiar with the better intelligence, habits, and 
doings of his own times, he investigated subjects which would 
have attracted his prototype ; while he proved it possible, in his 
practice, to instil and foster the industrial virtues in the young. 
Uncheered by public applause, but in furtherance of the great 
cause he had at heart, of teaching and training youth to thought- 
fulness and intelligence, this enlightened friend and voluntary 
apostle of true and practical education continued, through several 
generations of school children, to inspire them with longings after 
excellence, and to excite in their minds an intense interest for 
useful knowledge. He talked with the young on social topics, 
leading them to reason out for themselves, and drawing from 
their own observation, rather than telling them, the laws of 
conduct and of the formation of character, to guide them in life 
as labourers and capitalists, servants and masters, parents and 
eelf-dependent men and women. 

Would there were a Plato to write his ' Memorabilia ! ' 
With a clearness and depth of original research, not excelled in an 
Adam Smith or a Stuart Mill, but with the gift added of 
reaching the mind of childhood, a gift which they did not possess, 
he showed, both in his life and teaching, the unison, not the mere 
harmony, between science and religion, between the laws of 
.Nature and the laws of God. 
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Met at the thresholds of the schools and training colleges of 
less illumined days, with distrust and active resistance, though he 
would have entered them as a pure benefactor, he neither lost 
heart nor was defeated. In the late lamented Prince Consort he 
found a kindred spirit, nerved with the same intellectual fibre : 
and in the noble and sympathetic utterances • of the young 
Prince Leopold, whom we still mourn, were ever interwoven 
traces of our friend's philosophic teaching. Further, he built his 
own schools, amongst the best of his age, and still standing as 
flourishing monuments of his wise beneficence. He gathered 
thoughtful and intelligent teachers, the leaders of their order, 
around him, and tested his plans and principles with success. 
He rewarded his teachers with a life freehold in their schools, and 
pursued the even tenor of his way, as a generous and faithful 
friend of teachers and children; writing, lecturing, teaching, 
discussing, never tiring of his educational theme. He expended, 
with munificent caution, on his grand object, money which most 
men would want to defray the cost of equipage and luxury, 
<leemed not merely fitting but essential to their station. Without 
self-mortification, or any sense of a call to martyrdom, his life was 
a joyous consistency to the end. Had it been possible for him to 
belie in his life and conduct the principles which he professed 
and taught, we must still retain our faith in the principles, 
though we might doubt the strength of human nature to act up 
to them. Quiet and " unpretentious, he became the foremost 
practical educational philosopher of his century. He has left his 
impress upon the minds of the leaders of thought, who shape in 
our day the destinies of our race. Without his influences this 
series of studies on the 4 Politics of Education ' could not have 
been written, for the whole train of thought runs in the lines laid 
down by him in the mind of his humblest admirer and disciple. 

During his lengthened career he neglected neither family claims 
nor business affairs. The honoured name of William Ellis is 
as great in the history of the underwriters at Lloyd' ^ yol\sss&s^ 



